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PREFACE 



I HE term Unitarian (and of course UQitarianism) 
is objectionable in two important respects; it is 
assumptive, and it is indefinite. Both the assump- 
tion and the indefiniteness mtglit have been avoided 
by employing the term Antitrinitarian, which fairly 
snd unequivocally means what the term Unitarian 
was originally intended to mean, in its strictest 
and most limited import, by those who invented 
it. Whether it he right or candid in a party to 
. persevere in pertinacious adhesion to an objection- 
I able designation, or to assert that it is to be taken 
the above limited sfflse, as meaning noting 
ore than Antitrinitarian imports, is not con> 
rndered worth inquiry at present. By Unita- 
Lmnism, the author of this publication means the 
l-1]ieological opinions of Dr. Priestley and Mr. 




IV IPREFACE. 

BSlsharo. This is its general acceptation^ and 
the author is^ in this case at least, willing to bow 
to custom or usage, as the sole arbiter of language. 
It is unavailing, indeed, to rebel against this au- 
thority ; and those who choose to designate them- 
selves Unitarians, have no remedy or redress at 
the tribunal of public opinion, but by distinctly 
disclaiming such of the theological opinions, com* 
monly called Unitarian, as they refuse to have 
imputed to them. The author has renounced, and 
he disclaims so many of the opinions commonly 
called Unitarian, that his shortest and most effec- 
tual disclaimer is Unitarianism Abandoned : he 
cannot conscientiously act with the propagators 
of the opinions commonly called Unitarian, and 
therefore he assigns reasons why he ceases to be 
connected with them. 

The mode which he has adopted of assigning 
his reasons, is thatof a sort of narrative, or history 
of his own mi^d, from the period when il was first 
predisposed to Unitarianism, down to the present 
time. Of course, be, is under the painful necessity 
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of speaking much of himself; and to avoid circui- 
tous and cumbrous modes of expression, he has 
spoken his thoughts and feelings in the first per- 
son singular. 

Those who are so disposed may accuse him of 
egotism if they will. He hopes he may say, with- 
out the charge of vanity or presumption, that there 
is internal evidence in these pages, of his posses- 
sing sufficient fortitude to bear much severer criti- 
cism than this, with equanimity ; and that in ap- 
pearing before the world as an author on this 
occasion, it is with him a very small thing that he 
should be judged o/ man s judgment. Most gladly 
would he have kept back from public view, if he 
coald have satisfied his conscience with secretly 
retracing his steps, or silently renouncing Unita- 
rianism. It is not without painful regret that he 
is impelled to come forward in obstinate opposition 
to the urgent dissuasions of sincere friends and near 
relatives. If he could have con/erred withjlesh and 
hlood, or have taken counsel, even of affection and 
kindness, he would have yielded to their wishes. 
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Bnt ihere is higher coimset Ihan that #^ 
^ prndence, aod human friendship, — there on 
powerful caUs than human syropathiefl, — Am 
mightier voice than even the voiqp of natur^ 
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Abodt the lime of my entering on the Christian 
Ministry, I read " Sandeman's Letters," which 
produced a great efTect on my mind; and I have 
no doubt, laid the foundation of much of the skep- 
ticism which afterwards prevailed. There are, 
perhaps, no writings professedly religious, more 
calculated than those of Sandenian to destroy the 
faith and influence of the gospel in a yonng mind. 
He has all the appearance of a bold and fearless 
advocate of troth ; but his spirit is fierce and reck- 
less : he is a dexterous dashing arguer, and his ar- 
guments are barbed with satire. His manner of 
demolishing error, not only endangers truth, but 
tends to destroy what is more valuable than even 
truth, abstractedly considered. I admired his 
writings at a period of life when the mind is pecu- 
liarly susceptive of modification and bias ; and I 
have no doubt, that they imparted much baleful 
influence to my mental constitution. 



It Gs now mfore dum tve^f years smtBt I icud 
Ae miachief oas wmziig:» of Saadesaui, and I can 
speak ool J from fiunt recoDeclioa; bat die greaiest 
mjurj whiHb I befier e I retHicd froa them was 
TeBpedmg mysiny and diTine iaflvence^ cooubooI j 
termed the work of the spirit. As eadj as tiie 
period referred toi, I was prepared to go sach 
leogths io denyiiig mysterj and diriiie indoenee^ 
as are Tirtoall j sabTersiTe oi all religioas futh and 
experience, and there were persons who predicted^ 
with a prospectiTe sagacity whidi I little sos- 
pected at the time, that I should beoooie a Sogi-. 
nian. I hare mentioned Sandeman*s writings, be- 
caase they mainly produced that stale of mind 
which nltimately brought me into the bosom of 
Uoitarianism; but there were cither writings of the 
same character, which contributed considerable 
influence, and some of the remarks of Or. Camp<^ 
bell had an effect on my understanding which his 
great and good mind could never have intended 
or anticipated. 

Another error of my life was an almost exclu- 
sive application, for several years, to a critical 
study of the Sacred Scriptures. I thought it pe- 
culiarly my duty to explain them to the people, 
and that I ought to be prepared to illustrate the 
darkest texts, and solve the greatest difficulties of 
a revelation which I bad absurdly assumed could 
not contain any mystery. A gentleman who stood 
high in ray estimation, was a great Biblical critic. 
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Every work of Biblical crilicism which he waa 
known to have recommendeil, or to have had in bis 
possession, ] procured if possible. I devoted my 
days and nighls to the dry and dull pages of Bib- 
lical criticism. The result was alike injurious to 
roy faith and piety, to my happiness and useful- 
ness. By constantly poring over the sacred page, 
■with the microscopic eye of criticism ; by inces- 
santly dwelling on various readings, emendations, 
supposed errors, and all the possible varieties of 
construction, acceptation, translation, and inter' 
prctation, my faith was shaken, my mind was un- 
settled, my happy experience of divine things wi- 
thered away. I could no longer look upon the 
word of God with the san»e confidence, affection, 
and delight. My distrust and doubts were for 
some time checked by fear, — the dread of divine 
displeasure and endless perdition : but when the 
struggle is between doubt and the fear of doubt- 
ing or of disbelieving, it is sufficiently obvious 
which will in the end prevail. 

It was from the lively recollection of former ex- 
perience that I wrote the following passage in a 
note to the " Lecture on the Perpetuity of Chris- 
tian Baptism." " The labours of most of the learn- 
ed critics were as familiar to us as tlie pages of 
popular authors, and if we have long ceased to 
give our days and nights to them, the sole reason 
was, that they did ns more harm than good. For 
one doubt or difficulty tliey solved, they inTolved 
B 2 



us in the most tormenting perplexities. We never 
had any doubt as to the main thing of all^ till tbe^ 
inflicted it on our understanding; and, therefore, 
we were glad to remove them from our sights- sis 
destroying angels to our peace. Differetit miod^ 
require different regimen and remedies. To 
some, much critical study or reading is, no doubt, 
a salutary regimen; and to others, it is a soH of 
necessary remedy for the defects of nature. A few 
philosophic critics, like Dr. Campbell, would be 
worth having; but as for mere verbal men, (who 
have been too w^ittily perhaps compared to mit^&) 
whether for the Sacred Scriptures, or the ancient 
classics, they may be very safely dispensed with ; 
a moderate portion of sound sense and sound phi- 
lology is worth a whole library of them. And 
unless our memory be much at fault, we would 
just as soon take Dr. Geddes, or Mr. Wakefield, 
^or even Mr. Bellamy, for our critical guide to the 
understanding of the Sacred Scriptures, as any of 
the English or German enlighteners of our dark- 
ness. There must surely be enough for all the 
purposes of faith, and hope, and piety, and virtue, 
that has no dependence on new versions and im- 
proved renderings, and better texts, and emenda- 
tions, &c. Alas! if our faith and edification must 
,rest on or be adjusted by such means. There is 
an objectionablejnodeof speaking; of Scripture as 
2idead letter^ but I know of uothijigiso tnuch. cal- 
culated to reduce it to a mere mass of verteilityv as 
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the constant interineddling and altering, and trim- 
ming', of mazy, metaphysical, half- reasoning men; 
to say nothing of rash and indecent liberties, with 
a book so sacred as the Bible." 

Lord Bacon recommends the dry light of the 
understanding, which is no doubt the best for 
mere logical or scientific purposes; but not in re- 
ligious and moral subjects. The light of many bi- 
blical critics (if light it can be called, for it is often 
spiritual darkness) is so dry, as to wither up all 
that is good in the soul. If the philosophic spirit 
be necessary to elevated and comprehensive views 
of the volume of nature, the religious spirit must 
be equally necessary to elevated and comprehen- 
sive views of the volume of divine Revelation. I 
gradually lost this spirit (without which the Bible 
is indeed a sealed book) in proportion, as I studied 
the barren writings of the biblical critics. And 
when T add, that many of them were almost, if not 
quite. Unitarian, it will be perceived how I was 
prepared by their in6uence to become altogether 
such a one as themselves. 

In consequence of a change of opinion respect-- 
ing baptism, I was forced to leave the church, of 
which 1 had been co-pastor with an amiable and 
worthy man, who had previously been a minister 
in tlie Establishment. This was the occasion of 
my coming to Hull, where I remained a short time 
with a small society of Scotch Baptists. At that 
place I beard a good deal about Unitarianism, and 
was more perplexed than ever I had been respect- 



itig the doctrine of the Trinity. 1 read a 
borgisD treatise on the subject, which et 
first to offer some satisfaction to my uiu 
ing, but presently appeared altogether 
sionary, and inadmissible. I went once 
the Unitarian minister, a Mr. Severn ; bu 
wish to hear him a. second time ; for I 
him a mere metaphysical dabbler, who saii 
finite deal about nothing. He rang a gres 
changes upon the poor word predicament, 
could not have well recurred more frequent 
had been treating of all the nine predicam 
logic. Perhaps all public speakers are Hi 
some overweening affection for particular e 
sions ; but much of it is almost a sure pi 
pedantry or intellectual poverty. I remen 
minister of the church of Scotland, who waa 
named Trick and Circumvention, from the 
rated utterance of the unlucky expression i 
assize sermon. In a recent publication, froF 
pen of Dr. Channing, of America, (Remark 
the Character and Writings of Milton) evidt 
intended to be a piece of very fine and philoso 
writing, the words lofty and gijled are ever 
anon recurring, for no conceivable reason, 
that they were thought pre-eminently excel 
(though it is possible, they say, to have too mi 
even of a good thing) ; and they were thou, 
pre-eminently excellent for no conceivable reasi 
but that they had been a good deal employed 
the Edinburgh Review. 
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Having returned from Hull to Scotland, 1 was 
seat out to preach iu JLiigland by the chiircb, 
under the pastoral care of Mr. James Haldaiie, 
and of which 1 had been a member, whilst a stu- 
dent at Edinburgh. It is not my intention to give 
any account of my mission, except as connected 
with my approximation, and introduction to Uni- 
tarianism. I travelled through Cumberland, West- 
moreland, Lancashire, Cheshire, Shropshire, and 
Staflbrdsbire, to Birmingham. If it were not ' 
aside from my purpose, I believe I could give 
some interesting statements respecting my mis- 
siouary labours, and observations and reflections 
in the above counties. One result was, an entire 
conviction of the utter inefficacy of my under- 
taking ; and, as I was resolved not to persevere 
in it, I accepted a temporary invitation to preach 
for a Mr. Little, at Birmingham, who had lost hie 
voice ; and who had been minister of the lode- 
pendent Congregation at Perth, whilst I was at 
Dundee. How far Mr. Little was unitarianized 
when I was with him at Birmingham I do not 
know; he was unquestionably inoculated ; and I 
believe by Mr. Small, one of the present ministers 
of the Episcopalian Unitarian Chapel, York-street, i 
and an old fellow-student of Mr. Foo!, at Homer- 
ton College. I received a considerable portion of 
Unitarian infection at Birmingham; still, how- 
ever, 1 was not lower in opinion respecting the 
person of Christ than Pr. Doddridge or Dr. Watts. 
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I carefully examined and deliberately rejected' the 
Arian hypothesis; and I was not prepared to ad- 
mit Jesus Christ to be a mere man. 

After remaining a few months at Birmingham, 
I left it, with the intention of returning to Scot- 
land, but visited Meibourh, a village nine miles 
from Derby, where there is a General Baptist 
Gopgregation, of which an old fellow-student had 
spoken favourably in his letters to me. After 
preaching a few times to the congregation at Mel- 
bourn, (for it was without a minister) and due 
inquiries being' made, I received and accepted an 
invitation to remain a year; and I continued in 
that delightful spot of Derbyshire nearly three 
years, with a people that I loved. 

In the congregation, or connected with it, at 
Mel bourn, (for some of them did not attend much) 
were several Unitarians and skeptics. These pos- 
sessed much comparative intelligence, and they 
showed me much attention and kindness. This 
circumstance was sufficient to rouse suspicion in 
the more orthodox portion of the church, that I 
could not be sufficiently sound in the faith ; and 
they became rather importunate with me to dwell 
more on certain subjects, and to express myself 
upon them in the phraseology of their good old 
ministers. This I would not do; and instead of 
approximating to^ I departed farther from the ob- 
ject of their wishes ; for I was rendered fearful of 
using particular modes of expression, merely to 
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please men. Independently of this, or perhaps 
partly in cousequence of it, my mind became 
much embarrassed, and my faitb was much shaken. 
I have already mentioned the effect of the biblical 
critics (who are nearly all more or less of the Uni- 
tarian school) upon my mind, in producing some 
distrust of the Sacred Scriptures. This distrust 
was occasionally troublesome; but it had almost 
died away, or at least it had become dormant 
during my long absence from my books, which I 
had left behind me in Scotland. But it was more 
than revived during my stay at Melbourn, partly 
by the doubtinga and cavillings with which I 
was constantly assailed ; but most of all by the 
reading of Wakefield's Translation of parts of the 
New Testament, and Notes, &c. This was the 
severest shock I had yet received ; and nothing 
more was necessary to do the very worst, but the 
assistance of Dr. Geddes. 1 thought Wakefield 
an indifferent critic, and a sorry reasoner; but, 
though he had no power to do me good, he had 
power enough to inflict upon me incalculable mis- 
chief. 

About the time I refer to, I received, at last, 
after much anxiety, my books, which, owing to 
improper direction, or some other untoward cir- 
cumstance, had taken very circuitous courses, 
which caused much expense. This, together with 
the prospect of again removing to a distant place ; 
Jmt most of all the state of my mind, determined 
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•me to part with the greater number of them, and 
away they went for little more than the value of 
waste paper. I did not reserve a single vestige of 
ray library, connected with religion, save a pocket- 
bible, which I had used from a boy. I have of- 
ten regretted this sacrifice of property, to view it 
in no other light, though I could not now, I am 
persuaded, at any price, replace some of the book« 
1 parted with. But I have been drawn by pain^ 
ful interest into particulars which I had no inten- 
tion of making public, and' which are not material 
to my purpose. 

In consequence of the state of things which I 
have mentioned, a neighbouring minister, who had 
bimself refused an invitation to Chatham, and^who 
knew something of the Greneral Baptists there, said 
lie thought I had better remove thither; aad Imv- 
ing written, recommending me, I received an in^i^ 
tation which I acc^ted. I removed from Mal- 
bourp, not without regret, and L bdieve with a 
considerable portion < of the esteem and affeeticm 
of all parties connected with the congregation, for 
they vied with one another in substantial proofe of 
kindness. 

' The history of my connexion with Unitarianism 
QOw commences, and with it a state of >mind so 
ibiB^ettled ^s to be often wholly regardless of con- 
^quencesv When the late.Dr. Evans resolved'to 
b^cpnie one of the ministers of Worship Street^ 
th^lata £kr. Skmiett told him, '' it would be the 
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grave of his piety." Chatham was the grave of 
Diy piety. It had been decliningand dyingbefore, 
but now it might be considered as dead and bu- , 
ried. 

Up to this time 1 had read nothing professedly 
Uoitarian, but I had heard a great deal about the 
superior intellect and reason of the Unitarians; 
first at Hull, next at Birmingham, then at Mel- 
bouru, and now at Chatham ; and I had a hoH of 
conviction, that what I had heard so much about, 
niUBt be some real entity. A lady whose under- 
standing I respected, put into my bands an oration 
delivered at the laying of the foundation »toiie of 
the New Gravel-pit Chapel, Hackney, which was 
to be consecrated to the worship of the one God. 
Of course my expectation was highly excited ; an 
oration at the dedication of a temple to the one 
God, by the Reverend Robert Aspland, ofintellec- 
tual celebrity in the whole Unitarian world, and 
the editor of the Monthly Repository, and the 
Secretary of the Unitarian Fund, and the cham- 
pion of Rational Religion ! There was much to 
give note of preparation to my poor mind, almost 
distracted with doubt and difficulty. I perused 
the oration ; hesitated ; looked at it again ; became 
somewhat composed and confident, and broke si- 
lence by asking the admirer of the author's intel- 
kfct, if she really thought this Unitarian oration 
was worth printing. This interrogatory was the 
more disconcerting, that the same person used to 
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thiiik me -too lavish of my admiratioD of autiiors, 
tbat'Bfae was kind ! enough to .read to me;. for 1 
would often interrupt the reading to commentioo 
the originality, beauty, force, sublimity, or other 
excellence of the thought and diction. 

This first experiment with Unitarian intellect 
very. much abated my confidence in it, and not. a 
little mortified, my, pride. The next. Unitarian -of 
high renown, to whomi I approached, was .the 
Reverend Thomas Belsham. This di^tingmsfted 
divine^ as the Monthly Repository designates^hnp, 
was something more than merely intellectual; he 
was reported to be very philosophic. Of course 
it was with considerable stretch of i expectation 
that I entered upon the ^^ Ca/m./»Qfuiry. concern- 
ing the person, of Christ." But I was soon so tired 
of it, that I could not refrain from offending > the 
person who lent it to rtie, by calling it the Dull 
Inquiry. I read it about half through, and then 
threw it aside; for. itri chief effect was that -of 
jshaking my confidwce yet more in the; word- of 
God. 

It is well known to several persons^ that though 
connected wjth thein, I never adipired the more 
prominent Unitarians, or the Unitarian writings; 
and I doubt not I was thought to be actuated by 
^vy, jealousy, or malignity; but th^ fact is, that I 
could not sincerely speak otherwise than- 1 diS; 
and tber^ore I endeavoured, as much as possible, 
to be silent. I was become, by a train of influen- 



ces already indicated, by aversion to mystery and 
divine influence, and by afiection for rationality, 
unfit for Triaitarianism ; but 1 was hardly more 
fit for Unitariauism ; for notwithstanding all its 
boastings and self-accredited excellences, it pos- 
sessed very little that could interest either my un- 
derstanding or my heart. With all its pretended 
rationality, it could not satisfy my reason ; and its 
moral and religious poverty and nakedness often 
disgusted and shocked me. It appeared to my 
mind the more I became acquainted with it, alike 
destitute of moral power, the majesty of intellect, 
and the beauty of holiness. Its religious and mo- 
ral inefficacy only tended to overthrow my weak 
and wavering faith ; and if I could have been sa- 
tisfied with what differs from it more in name than 
in nature, I would have sought refuge in professed 
infidelity. There was but one feature in it which 
could he amiable or attractive to ine ; its forbear- 
ance towards myself, notwithstanding my senti- 
ments, which I took very little pains to conceal, or 
rather, which 1 pretty freely expressed both by 
speech and by writing ; but even for this 1 felt no 
gratitude, for 1 knew fnll well that it proceeded 
from latitudinarian inditl'erence. 

After remaining a few months at Chatham, I 
was requested to preach before the General Assem- 
bly of General Baptists, holden at Worship Street. 
I complied with the request, and the sermon w^s 
printed by desire, and entitled the Pattern of So- 
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cial Prayer, gtveo by Je^as to bis disciples* I 
find this sermon sufficiently indicative of the state 
of my mind, even at this early stage of its Vmlair 
rian history ; though there was still much good 
left, which Unitarianism might (and did) destroy^ 
but which it has no power to impart .Upon m* 
spection I do oot wonder that the notes and the BUfh 
pendix, sent forth with the serroony were no* very 
grateful to the Unitarian leaders. 

In consequence of the sermon preached be£9re 
the General Assembly, I received an invrtatioa to 
Worship Street, as minister of the church meeting 
in the afternoon of the first day of the week, and 
to which an endown>ent is attadied, of which I 
have r^ularly rec^ved e^bty pounds a year. I 
accepted the invitation, because 1 was very witling 
to remove from Chatham; because I bad (some 
desire to reside for a time in London ; and becaose 
there was an endowment, which I thought won^ld 
prevent me from being, or seeming to be, bnrdeft- 
soipe to a few individuals, as appeared to be the 
case in the situation from which I was anxious: tx} 
remove. 

I was now, from my coming to London, in the 
focus of Unitarianism, and could not bat act with 
the Unitarians, without taking a position for which 
I was not then prepared. I had rejected Trinitsh 
nanism, but I could not make up my mind<-'ilb 
rc^ct Christianity, though th^re was a consider- 
able tendency to its rcgectkm in^ my habits of 
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thiokiDg and reasoning; and my discoursee and 
wrilings were for some time Unitarian, merely as 
Unitarianlsm is a system of negation. Indeed, 
my mind was often so nnsettled, that I knew not 
what to think, and it was frequently so reckless, 
that 1 cared not what I said or wrote. Such was 
particularly the state of my mind, when I pub- 
lished, by request, " A Discourse, delivered at 
Southampton, before a Society of Unitarian Chris- 
tians, established in the South of England, for 
promoting, by the distribution of books, the true 
knowledge of Holy Scripture, and the practice 
of Virtue," I preached said discourse in a state 
of mind bordering on distraction, with doubt 
and perplexity {which was too frequently the 
case when called to preach Unitarian Lectures); 
and when I wrote it out for the press, I may truly 
say, such was the desperation of my spirit, that I 
neither feared God nor regarded man. 

As my great difficulty was concerning the di- 
vine origin of Christianity, or the credibility of the 
gospel, Unitarianism, instead of I'elieving me, only 
added to my distrust and disquiet; on the other 
hand, the more I became acquainted with intide- 
lity, both as theoretically and practically exhibited 
to ihy reflection, the greater was my dread of it 
as a gulf of religious and moral perditiou. I had 
experienced the religious aod moral power of the 
Gospel, and I had witnessed it in others ; and this 
' kind of evidence was often an anchot- to my soul 
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both sure and stedfast^ when other evidences^ 
seemed to fail ; but I neyer had any convincing 
proof of the religious and moral power of Unita- 
rianism ; on the contrary^ I had much convincing 
proof of its utter destitution of all spiritual and 
moral efficacy. The consequence was, I gradu- 
ally lost all confidence in it, and all affection for 
it, and kept aloof from it as much as I well could, 
and was so heartless in the cause, that some who 
had known me as a preacher, both in Scotland 
and in Derbyshire, said I was not like the same 
person. Indeed I was not the same person; my 
soul had been smitten with a curse, that caused a 
ruin and desolation, which in pensive mood often 
threw a gloomy horror around my understanding, 
that appalled my reason, with all its daring har- 
dihood. I was fain to betake myself to intellec- 
tual labour, in hope of finding in it that satisfaction 
which I could no longer experience from religion, 
or rather to escape from the disquiet, caused by 
my doubts and perplexities concerning religion. 
Over-exertion, in part, but most of all, I am per- 
suaded, that mental disquietude, which was ever 
recurring, produced a malady, by which my life 
was despaired of. My recovery was in the good 
providence of God, (who, I humbly trust, had a 
merciful purpose in my preservation) ascribable. 
to the skill and assiduity of the medical gentle- 
men who attended me, and whose disinterested 
and unwearied attention produced a sentiment of 
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admiration of the generous character of the me- 
dical profession, which I never had before. I 
would willingly name and eulogize them, as some 
small tribute or testimony of gratitudes if I could 
do it with propriety in a work of this nature. One 
of them, who was as a father to his patients, and 
every poor man's friend in his neighbourhood, has 
fallen a sacrifice to his profession; another is so 
nearly related to me, that it might not be seemly 
to publish my opinion of his merits ; a third would 
perhaps be offended, if I were to proclaim to the 
world, especially in this narrative, the high opi- 
nion which 1 entertain of his professional ability. 
To bis penetration, and skill, and decision, my 
recovery was, amongst human means, mainly as- 
cribable. 

After my recovery, (which was far from perfect 
restoration, as the cause of the malady was not 
yet removed) 1 was gradually more dissatisfied 
with Unitarianism, and kept myself more aloof 
from it; and when 1 was appointed to preach the 
Unitarian Fund Sermon some years ago, 1 pleaded 
indisposition, which indeed I could do with a 
good conscience, though the indisposition of the 
mind was much greater than that of the body. 1 
was very reluctantly thrust into the gown and cas- 
sock and pulpit of the Episcopalian Unitarian Cha- 
pel, York Street. I very positively refused ; but 
a person related to me, and much identified with 
Unitarianism and York Street Chapel, having ta- 



keti my compliance for granted, had promise 
Mr. A — r that 1 would preach two lectures; 
he urged this coasideration with so much \ 
mepce of remoiistration, that for the sake of;: 
I yielded. But 1 would not subject myself tc 
same self-reproach, whatever might he the cc 
quence of ray pertinacity of purpose. 

There were persons who wondered at my 

duct, and who used to say, Why do you kee 

the hack-ground ? Why do you not couie forw 

and take your proper station? You have onl 

I adopt a conciliating and popular manner, and 

I the right direction to your talents, to he as > 

spicuous and comniauding as any in the Unita 

connexion ; and I used to receive letters fnl 

such remonstrance and persuasion. No doul 

popularity, and its profitable accompaniments, 

been the objects of my desire, or could have s. 

iied my mind, there were probably no invinc 

defects or obstacles to be surmounted. But tl 

was something between me, and any such prize 

mere Unitarian pre-eminence, that I could 

even try to overcome. 1 did long to come forwi 

not to promote Unitarianism, or myself, undei 

auspices ; hut to abjure it in the face of tire wl 

world. 

f Much to my astonishment, my name re-app 

k ed in the last list of members of the committfi 

the British and Foreign Unitarian Associati 

, for I had not only absented myself wholly 
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some time from every thing- connected with said 
Association, but I had not even qtialified to be a 
member of it. However, upon remonstration, my 
name was withdrawn. 

After repeated refusal, I yielded to importunity 
of Holicitatiou to preach about midsummer last, 
(for the applicants urged that they had relied upon 
me, and knew not where to look for a substitute in 
so little time) before the Kent and Sussex Unita- 
rian Association, on the express stipulation that 
my preaching was not to be considered any pledge 
or token of my adhesion to Unitarianism. There 
was a cold and curious notice of my sermon m the 
Monthly Repository, admitting that it contained 
abundance of useful remarks, and that the preacher 
recommended zealous exertions to promote edu- 
cation, the circulation of the Bible, the spread of 
the Gospel, &c. 

As I am now drawing near the period of avow- 
ed dissent from the Unitarians, i will state, as 
briefly as I can, in what respects I was never in 
unison with them ; for 1 was always a Bort of non- 
conformist in opinion among them; a heretic 
among heretics, and a disbeliever of those very 
things which are received by them almost with 
universal consent. 

I. I never admired, recommended, or used, 
either in chapel or family, the New alias Unita- 
rian Version of the New Testament. I always 
thought it a poor party thing, got up with as little 
c2 
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ability as candour, merely for a theological pur^ 
pose. The only one of all the Unitarian brethren 
(in the ministry) I have ever heard approach my 
own opinion respecting the New Version, is Mr. 
Aspland ; as he is likewise the only one of them 
who ever seemed to coincide in opinion with me 
respecting that great author and finisher of the 
Humanitarian faith, Dr. Priestley. He has long 
been considered nnsmmd^ and he made no small 
noise about two years ago^ as if actually aban- 
doning Unitarianism in toto. It is at least seven 
or more, years since be proposed that we, the 
London ministers, should meet to discuss certain 
subjects, alleging that we had gone too far, and 
ought to retrace our st^s ; and when he appealed 
to myself, whether Humanitarianism did not put a 
very forced construction on some parts of the New 
Testament, and particularly the first chapter of 
the Gospel according to John ; I promptly ad- 
mitted that I thought it did. There were some 
things, indeed, which rendered me indifferent to 
the proposed conferences or discussions : my 
mind was very unsettled respecting the great pre- 
vious question : whenever it should be satisfied 
respecting that, it was my purpose not to be con- 
tent with gently and silently retracing my steps. 

2. I never lectured to the « people against the 
existence of the devil, or in favour of Universal 
Restoration. These were very tempting, easy sub- 
jects ; but independently of all higher considera- 
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tiotis, I loathed the cAar/a/««erie of declaiming on 
topics calculated to gratify vulgar and vicious 
minds, and which were ideutified with such men 
as those who first employed them to attract at- 
tention and acquire notoriety. 

3. I never embraced or advocated the doctrines, 
as they are called, of Materialism and Necessity. 
1 had experienced doubts and perplexities respect- 
ing them, but I never thought them fit, or useful, 
or safe subjects for the pulpit, and I despised most 
of the reasonings put forth in support of them, 

4. I never entertained such low and degrading 
notions of the person, and office, and character of 
Jesus, as those of Dr. Priestley and Mr. Belsham. 
Indeed I had no conception that such notions were 
really expressed in printed words, by even Mr, 
Belsham, till I resolutely read the Calm Inquiry 
through, within these twelve months. In the most 
skeptical state of my mind, the character of Jesus 
presented something higher than the beau ideal of 
human excellence; and frequently my faith has 
been strengthened and my heart warmed when 
contemplating it; and I have been disposed to 
exclaim, what need is there of other evidence of 
divinity than that which is presented in him who 
is styled the Son of God ? Those who have regu- 
larly listened to ray preaching, can bear witness, 
that however dull I might be on other subjects, I 
was often animated on this, though my animation 
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was frequently damped by the foolish feail 
thusiasin. - ' 

6. I never entertained such opinioDS, al 
ployed such language, as those of PrieBtle; 
sham, and others, respecting the apostles ani 
writings. 

6. 1 have long dissented from, and i 
preached against the Unitarian notions re 
ing human nature. When I came to L» 
I was so far influenced by Dr. Cogan's L 
concerning human depravity, as to preach i 
mon containing the same sort of theory and 
ments; but I very soon changed my opinit 
what I supposed to be philosophic princi 
and adopted a theory much nearer to tliat o 
Wiiberforce, than to that of his opponent. 1 
transcribe part of a lecture delivered on liu 
depravity, about ten years ago, to the best o 
recollection (for I have not the date) for the 
pose of showing the state of my mind, even at 
time, respecting the subject 

"A question naturally arises: How did 
doctrine of hereditary depravity originate? t 
did it obtain so firm a hold of general, I might 
universal opinion ? It can be traced back to 
earliest periods of the church ; it is to be founc 
the writings of the Fathers ; it entered into 
creed of the Reformers as well as that of the I 
niish Cliurch ; it has prevailed with very little i 
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ception among all sects of Christians to the pre- 
seut time. Whence all ihis antiquity and univer- 
sality ? It will be found on due inquiry that some 
of the most inveterate errors are closely connect- 
ed with or grafted upon important truth. The 
doctrine of original sin is not far from the truth. 
The arguments by which it is supported have 
much force ; and there are not a few passages of 
Scripture which seem to teach it, either directly 
or indirectly. The prevailing corruption of mo- 
rals in every age and country, furnisihes a strong 
argument ou the subject. What age or nation caa 
be selected as decidedly righteous, or rather not 
decidedly wicked? Does not the history of man- 
kind seem a calendar of crimes ? How many cruel 
wars and civil discords — how many contlicting 
principles and passions — how many furious tem- 
pests of moral disorder have incessantly raged in 
every age and coimtry? What strong measures 
and vigorous laws have been necessary to secure, 
or rather to preserve from extinction social exist 
ence? Ought we not to infer, from tiie history of 
the world, that human nature is an ungrateful soil 
to goodness, and that with the greatest care and 
moral culture, it has a constant tendency to nox- 
ious products ? What more could have been done 
for the moral vineyard thai] Jehovah did for the 
Jewish people? Yet how barren of good, how 

I luxuriant of evil, was that perverse race? 
"If we pass over the myriads of bumaa beings 
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that have been immersed in heathen superstitioD 
and depravity, to a view of Christian nations, with 
all their intellectual, and religious, and moral ad- 
vantages^ how little that is good, how much that 
is bad do we not behold ? What are they at this 
very moment but a mass of moral deformity? Nor 
is there much promise about them of any radical 
or very essential amendment. The gilded pros- 
pects of the perfectibility of our species by mere 
human means/ presented for our admiration by 
sentimental reasoners and declaimers, are the 
scorn and derision of philosophic minds as vision- 
ary speculations. As experience compelled one 
pf the Reformers to exclaim that old Adam was 
too strong for young Melancthon ; so the long 
history and the existing character of human so- 
ciety, seem to prove, that human nature is too per- 
verse to receive any material improvement from 
mere human intellect, or from any means which it 
can devise and employ. 

^^ Add to theae considerations a remark, which I 
fear is but too much verified by experience and 
observation, viz. the proneness of children and 
youth to vice. How soon do they manifest vici- 
ous propensities? how easily and naturally do 
they contract bad habits? how much care and 
disciplinCj; how many counsels and warnings are 
necessary, and how frequently are they all ineffec- 
tual to preserve them from entering on evil courses 
and following bad examples ? 



" When all these considerations are duly attend- 
ed to, we cannot greatly wonder that the doctrine 
of hereditary and entire depravity should have so 
long and so generally prevailed ; and imless some 
more satisfactory explanation of the phenomena, 
or appearances, can be found, it ought not to be 
rejected. There are, we conceive, but three other 
theories of human nature. I. That it is, originally, 
alike indifferent to good aud evil, and takes that 
moral character which the force of circumstances, 
or predominant power of influences, acting upon 
it, determines. 2. That it has an original, innate 
tendency to good rather than to evil. Or, 3. That 
it has an original, inherent tendency to evil rather 
than to good, 

" The first of these is, that, I believe, adopted in 
theology, in direct opposition to what is commonly 
called the doctrine of original sin. The human 
mind has been compared, by a celebrated meta- 
physician, to a sheet of white paper (though we 
think his master's illustration of a slate was bet- 
ter) ; it is said to have no original character, no 
innate ideas. Every human being (it is supposed) 
is, intellectually considered, wholly the creature 
of circumstances or influences; he is wholly 
formed and fashioned, or rather created as it were 
out of nothing (for we are not distinctly informed 
what the basis, or original matter, of the intellec- 
tual formation is), by education taken in its widest 
or most comprehensive acceptf^tion. This is cer- 
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tainly true, to a great extent, of man, both^ intel- 
lectually^ and morally consideredt He bars no iur 
Date ideas ; that is, he does not come into ejiist- 
ence with any sort of ready made notions, any 
more than he brings with him into the world a 
system of philosophy, or a body of divinity. But 
tkojugh he has no innate ideas, he has inherent 
principles,, or tendencies of powerful operation. 
Self-love is an inherent principle inhuman nature, 
essentially connected ^ith moral character. Every 
map* is naturally selfish ; he naturally prefers hina^ 
self to all other beings, and would gratify his owti 
desires at the expense of all his fellow-men; he 
woold be pre-eminent in power and riches, and 
every thing, real, or imaginary, which is an object 
of . human desire; be would be the supreme idol 
of universal adoration;, and would have all othbt 
sentient beings. his humUe worshippers and obe- 
dient subjects. Hence men are naturally rivals, 
and therefore hateful to and haters of one another. 
This innate principle, or natural propension of the 
huinan heart, may be called by different names 
accorfling to its various operations, modifications, 
and appearances; but it is manifestly the root of 
much evil in human society ; the immediate cause 
of much vice, of oppiression, injustice, fraud, and 
otherjmoral disorders, which disturb the harmony 
of the social system. 

^^The common doctrine of original sin, or heredi- 
tary depravity^ is partly erroneous, but it appears 



that men are naturally more inclined to evil than 
to good, to vice than to virtue. The principle 
above stated is the only one, ^e conceive, that 
will fully and fairly account for the long and ge- 
neral prevalence of moral depravity in society, or 
in the human beings of which society consists. 
To refer that depravity to the influence of custom, 
example, and the like, is not to account for it 
The question recurs ; what is the origin of bad 
custom, bad example, and every thing else that is 
bad among men? The moral evils complained of 
in all ages and countries, are neither uncaused, 
nor self-originated. They are all consequents of 
gome antecedent, and where can the antecedent 
be found but in bumau nature?" 

I have transcribed the above, not for the pur- 
pose of putting it forth as absolutely sound and 
satisfactory, but merely to show what were my 
opinions concerning human nature, ten or twelve 
years ago, and how much they differed from those 
of Unitarians ; which I considered far more un. 
eeriptural, and irrational too, than those of their 
theological opponents. 1 shall quote one pa.s6age 
more from a sermon composed some years ago, 
on that precept of Jesus, Love your enemies. 
" This precept is evidently in opposition to a na-- 
tura! bias of the human heart, for it is as natural 
to hale our enemies as to love our friends. Re- 
sentment is as much an original tendency or Id- 
nate principle in the human mind, as gratitude. 
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The only evidence Mrbich caa be obtained on this 
subject is supplied by experience^ observation, 
and history ; and to these we appeal. Does not 
the history of all ages, nations, tribes, families, 
and individuals, prove that men are naturally re- 
sentful or revengeful ? Is not the very wonder or 
admiration excited by instances of an opposite 
character sufficient proof that they are considered 
as exceptions to the general rule ? Does not your 
own observation confirm the uniform testimony of 
Scripture ? Even in this Christian country, and 
in defiance of the doctrines, and precepts, and 
example of Christ, do you not behold resentment, 
or the hatred of enemies, pervading every part of 
society from the highest 'to the lowest, and from 
the oldest to the youngest ? It is fettered indeed, 
by many artificial restraints, and partially con- 
cealed by many forms of device, but is, not- 
withstanding all these, too apparent to be mista- 
ken. And, wherever our common nature is least 
under constraint and disguise^, there this passion 
is most manifest; and children and savages are 
remarkable for vindictivenesa. 

'* But those who consult their awn consciousness, 
or attend to their own experience, will require no 
other evidence. They feel that they are too prone 
to hate their enemies ; and that in submitting to 
the precept of the Gospel under consideration, 
they have to practise a very difficult kind of self- 
denial, in which the very best Christians ar^ con- 
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scious that they have made but too little profi- 
ciency. All this, indeed, is so manifest as to ren- 
der any thing in the shape of argument superflu- 
ous; and we should not have said so much on 
the subject, were it not that some, whose opinions 
perhaps we ought to respect, in shunning one 
extreme, run into an opposite, but greater error. 
We cannot approve the doctrine of original sin, 
as commonly stated ; nor can we, on Christian, 
or even mere philosophic principles, assent to the 
opposite doctrine, as if our nature were originally 
wholly good: for if resentment be evil, as it un- 
questionably is, we must admit it to be original 
and natural." 

Having indicated in what most important parti- 
culars my opinions differed from those generally 
entertained by Unitarians, even when I acted with 
them, I will now resume my narrative. After my 
return from the gates of death, I was, (as already 
intimated) more dissatisfied with Unitarianism 
than ever ; and I was also more desirous of 
coming to the full assurance of faith in the Gos- 
pel; for I was now convinced, not only of the 
desirableness, but of the necessity for some system 
of religion; and I was equally convinced that the 
Gospel was that alone which can be worthy of all 
acceptation. It was to be this, or I was to have 
nothing but atheism, I mean the atheism of 
Hobbes. Mere deiatical reasonings could never 
satisfy my reason ; the common herd of infidel 
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reasoDers, with Hume, and Gibbon, aud Vo 
in front, never gave ine any trouble : it was tl 
tellectual Leviathan that filled rae with dis 
But my mental habits had, in process of tim( 
dergoue considerable change of inoditicatioD, 
I had become less confident in principles natu 
allied with atheism, and less satisfied with thi 
light of the undeTstanding ; and my deep co 
tion of the necessity of religion to human 
btiing, was a firm foundation not only for fai 
rest upon, but for the right exercise of reason, 
1 had long experienced the mental disquiet 
nected with skepticism, however partial ; ai 
had witnessed the ruinous moral consequenci 
infidel aud atheistical principles in the very 
sons who were their boldest champions. My 
dren were growipg up around me into suffic 
mental maturity to require efficient moral \ 
ciples, and to make it a subject of paternal so 
tude, what ought to be done with them as.toj 
gion. I was less confident than ever in i^ c 
constitution, which had been much shaken. T: 
constantly witnessing around me, and in ity 
cial circle, the ravages of death. The scenes 
lectly connected with death, which I had to i 
ness, and the funereal duties which I had to |: 
form, produced powerful sensations in ray iqi 
It is now exactly two years since two persons 
great intellectual eminence, connected with i 
Bdiall coflgr^alion at Newington Green, were 
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tnoved by death. One of these was the well-knonn 
and justly celebrated Mrs. Barbauld, whose mor- 
tal remains I attended to the silent grave, and for 
whom I preached a funeral sermon, in which I 
paid the following sincere tribute of esteem and 
admiration to her memory : 

" Under the benign auspices of Christianity, wo- 
man is raised up from the lowest mental, moral, 
and political depression and subjugation, to her 
proper station, and primeval dignity, of being the 
partner and the equal of man ; his compeer in pri- 
vil^e, and his intellectual companion. It has be- 
come a trite remark, that there is no sex in souls, 
end the experience of modern Europe, and parti- 
cularly of our own country, has verified the maxim; 
for we can look without disappointment amongst 
rwomen, not only for the fairest forms, and brightest 
examples of piety and virtue, but for the most 
splendid instances of mental distinction. We 
could make mention of not a few illustrious fe- 
males who have contributed largely to the in- 
struction of the world, and whose luimes are in the 
■hook of life, enrolled in the imperishable records 
of literature. Where there is such abundance, it 
■would be tedious to enumerate, and it would be 
difficult to select ; but amongst distinguished 
names, very pre-eminent, is that of one who has 
been removed from us by the irresistible law of 
K finortality; one with whom it was our privilege io 
I take sweet counsel, and walk unto the house of G<id 
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in company f and worship tog^th^r within these 
walls ; and some of whose choice composttions 
are from time to time the well-attuned instrumefits 
of our spiritual praise, and equally adapted to ^x*- 
press and to strengthen our piety : obe who was 
as much esteemed for her rirtues^ as she was ad'^ 
mired for her t^l6nts. - - i» 

"To say that the mind of MrS. Barbauld was of 
the highest order, is only to repeat what has often 
been testified by the best judges, and conceded by 
Ihe severest critics. Her literary productions are 
in the highest degree classical ; and they are cha- 
racterised by profound thought, lofty sentiment, 
sound judgment, and refined taste, embodied in 
.vigorous and elegant diction. Some of her works 
aim no higher, perhaps, than to supply refilled 
mental, entertainment, (which, bovirever, is no small 
excellence) ; but most of them are not merely 
pleasing, they are instructive and useful. In one 
she teaches the young mind how to. think— in ano- 
ther, how to praise its Maker: at one time her 
hallowed fancy elev.ates our spirit into the purest 
and sublimest devotion ; at another, her vigorous 
mind convinces and persuades us of the sacred 
importance and incalculable advantage of public 
worship. In one case she employs poetry to. ele- 
vate the thoughts, and purify the affections of her 
readers ; in another, she directly addrel^ses tbie uq- 
derstanding, and teaches let^sons of wisdom drawn 
from human life, and inculcates the utility of pru- 
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dence, or the supreme excellence of piety and vir- 
tue. But iu all this versatility of genius and ta- 
lent, as a poet, a moralist, an instructor, a contro- 
vertist, her candour aud generosity, lier gentleness 
and benevolence, are as remarkable as her intellec- 
tual superiority. Nor is this merely characteristic 
of her writings; it was her own real character, in 
which were happily blended, unaffected simplicity, 
modesty, sweetness, gentleness, and kindness. 
We never knew such an irresistible argument as 
her example, opposed to those prejudices which 
are entertained against intellectual females and 
literary ladies, as if their character and manners 
must of necessity be unnatural and masculine, 
and pedantic and unamiabie. None who ever 
enjoyed the privilege of an interview^vith Mrs. 
Barbauld, could fail to testify that she was the 
very reverse of all this ; for she was not more re- 
markable for commanding talents than for attrac- 
tive graces. 

" When we think of what she was, it is not with- 
out a sigh that we have to say she is now no 
more: yet there are soothing considerations in re- 
membrance: our esteemed friend was both singu- 
larly blessed and honoured by Providence. She 
lived a long life of more than fourscore years ; and 
during ail those years she enjoyed, with hardly any 
exception, uninterrupted health; and what is yet 
more, the greater part of her life was eminently 
iutelleclual and useful. For more than half a 
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centary was tbe deeeltsed as oraafnent of English 
literatare, a consistent pattern, and an eloquent 
advocate of rdigion and morality. Then she dos- 
ed life not only foil of years, but in full possession 
of all her faculties and christian hopes; and gently 
glided oat of this preliminary state of conscious 
existefnce, without contortions or agitations.- 

^* Yet the reflection retuhis upon us: all this men- 
tal and morai excellence is departed I no, not all; 
for though she has removed to a higher sphere of 
ihtellrgence, much of her mental and mond excel- 
lence remains in iihr writings, which can never 
die; or if not absolutely imperishable in this wwld 
of mutation, and decay, and destniction, they will 
(endure as long as English literature: they will be 
among the ancient classics of future ages, v^ienuU 
ed for their aAtiquity, admired for their beautieis, 
and valued for their ^exoeHenctes: generations yet 
unborn vnll read'dieita and enjoy them, and re- 
ceive from them inspirations of genius, lessons of 
wisdom, and infusions of pieiy and virtue: infant 
lips wiil lisp the name of their author, and sages> 
hoary with the years of other times, will pro- 
nounce it with affection and veneration/' 
' This eulogrum will be viewed differently by 
di£^rent minds. The author can only say, that it 
was conceived and expressed in perfect sincerity 
6f esteem, admiration, and affection^ What be 
said of a more decidedly religious character, was 
not exactly what he would now i^y ; but the oc- 



casion was one of the meaiis, in the good Provi- 
dence of God, of rendering him more deeply sen- 
sible of the importance of religion, and of strenglli- 
ening bis conviction, that the Unitarian principles 
are worse than worthless. Nor can he forbear 
mentioning, that Mrs. Barbauld was far, very far 
from being a Unitarian. She not only disclaimed 
the name, she disapproved of its import. 

The other lady to whom I have alluded, and 
whose death happened about the same time, was 
not 80 eminent as Mrs. Barbauld ; but she was 
possessed of considerable mental culture and in- 
tellectual power. She had been, in early life, a 
great theological reader and inquirer ; and she had 
been intimate with, and an admirer of, the distin- 
guished Robert Robinson. For a considerable 
part of her life she was tossed to and fro in skep- 
ticism; and I sometimes thought there was cqQ' 
^iderable similarity between her case and that 
of Anthony Robinson, who is known to sonie as 
an author, and who would have, perhaps, attained 
literary celebrity and usefulness, but for a skepti- 
cism which both distracted and paralyzed hini. 
He wrote with great asperity in reply to the cele- 
brated sermon on Modern Infidelity, by the elo- 
quent Robert Hali; and in a long conversation I 
once had with him, I was struck with the sudden 
and extraurilinary change from the plaintive toiie 
{>( his melancholy mind, to a sort of indignant hos- 
tility, when I induced him to discuss the merits of 
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that distinguished writer. 1 never saw a more 
striking instance and illustration, than Anthony- 
Robinson, of the deplorable wretchedness attend- 
ant on skepticism^ acting on a powerful and sensi- 
tive mind. 

The lady whose case I was speaking of as some- 
what similar to his> had, like him, to endure many 
severe domestic trials. After wandering long about; 
she at last fixed as a member of my small congre- 
gation ; and I believe was more settled and com- 
fortable in her mind afterwards than she had been 
before ; though she sometimes amused me by inti- 
mating, that she had frequently tried to pin her 
faith to Dr. Priestley* s^ sleeve^ by reasoning with 
herself^ that if such a philosophic man could be- 
lieve, she might surely believe also. Somewhat 
more than two years ago, that awful malady, canr 
cetj made its appearance under circumstances that^ 
from the very first, denied all hope of remedy; and 
her reply was to the surgeon who, when called in, 
reluctantly pronounced the name of the complaint: 
you have signed my death-^varrant. I visited her 
repeatedly whilst the sentence of death was upon 
her; or, as 1 expressed it to a friend, whilst the 
exiecutioner was slowly performing his office. I 
was myself labouring under determination of blood 
to the head^ and suflering so much from vertigo, as 
to be almost in constant danger and apprehension 
of falling down ; and frequently, when I ascended 
the pulpit, it required the assistance of both hands 
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to support me. I was ill qualified for visiting the 
sick and dying, physically considered; but my 
mind was, perhaps, more diseased than my body ; 
it posyessed no spiritual soundness or strength. 
Instead of being an efficient counsellor and com- 
forter to the afflicted, I needed counsel and com- 
fort. I had no self-possession, no energy of thought 
or purpose; no power to administer spiritual re- 
medies or anodynes to the patient; not even abi- 
lity to speak suitably to the occasion : and could 
do little more than faulter out sighs and sympa- 
thies, and compassionate desires. 

All this deeply afflicted me, and rendered me 
more earnestly desirous of obtaining stability and 
confirmation in the faith of the gospel, and of shak< 
ing off Unitarianism, from which 1 had been long 
sighing to be delivered ; but I was ingulphed jn 
Unitarian opinions, and influences, and connex- 
ions ; and the state of my health seemed to render 
much mental eiTort impossible. Such was my 
situation, when relief came in a manner that I 
little expected. There had been formed for some 
years a General Baptist Committee, meeting from 
time to time in the vestry of the chapel. Worship 
Street. The object of this committee was to re- 
vive, if possible, the General Baptist interest,, or 
cause, as the expression is ; but instead of symp- 
toms of revival, it continued to decay. There were 
recently admitted into the above committee, two 
young zealous Baptists, who urged strongly that 
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a course of lectures i^hould be delivered oa Bap- 
tism, at Worship Street. It i^as at ladt redolved, 
that such a course of lectures should be delivered^ 
and that I should deliver obe, maintaioing the 
Perpetuity of Baptism as a Christian O^ditiance. 
I was by no means hearty in this business, and 
went about it with considerable reluctance. Much 
weightier matters were pressing heavily upon my 
mind ; and I was particularly unwilling to eng^lge 
in this controversy, for I knew, from the opinions 
which I entertained of some of theanti-perpetuUists, 
that if once roused to arms, f should give them no 
quarter; and, in addition to all, the state of tny 
btelth was such as to make me almost tremble at 
the thought of much mental exertion. But what 
I so little relished and so much dreaded, ^as 
fraught with mercy, and brought me deliverance. 
It was the lecture on the Perpetuity of Baptism 
which determined my purpose, atld armed me with 
resolution to abandon Unitarianism at all hazards. 
1 had to make research among the writings of the 
anti'^perpetuitists, alias Unitarians ; and their inUr 
mgs convinced me, that their opinions and argu- 
ments were logically consistent with nothing biit 
a universal rejection of Christianity; and that foir 
the same reason, and in the same manner that they 
rejected baptism, they might reject every thing 
peculiar to the gospel. 

But if such was my conviction as to Unitarian 
writings in opposition to baptism, how dhatl I de- 



scribe the effect produced on ray mind by reading 
Mr. Belsbam's Letters in defence of infant baptism. 
If I were simply to relate, that a sleepless night 
was the consequence, the reader would form a 
very faint conception of the sensation produced. 
1 was really in doubt whether Mr. Belshain's se- 
cret purpose was not to undermine and shake the 
credibility of the gospel. I remember, some time 
back, sitting at a public dinner, by the side of an 
academic of some note, and a Unitarian too, who 
remarked, that many of his friends in the Church 
would not admit that Mr. Belsham was any thing 
but a concealed unbeliever; and he added, with a 
significant manner: whether he be ornot, what they 
think, I will not take upon nne to say. I attributed 
tliis at the time to disaffection ; but now my own 
mind was in the same state. I said to myself, 
whether Unitarians reason for or against the per- 
petuity of baptism, their reasonings are virtually 
subversive of the gospel. When I delivered my 
Lecture, I had not seen Mr. Belsham's pamphlet, 
but adverted to it, and combated an argument 
contained in it, as stated to me by a friend, on 
whose correctness of statement and quotation I 
could rely. I thought it necessary, however, be- 
fore sending the lecture to the press, to procure a 
sight of the pamphlet; and then the matter ap- 
peared in a very different light. I remodified the 
lecture, and struck out some sentences that seem- 
ed somewhat concessive and complimentary to 
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Mr. Be] sham. My determination was now taken, 
and any one who has perused. the notes and-the 
preface connected with my lecture, must have 
perceived that I was resolved to abandon* Unita- 
rianism. The only thing, that could be matter of 
doubt or conjecture, was what course I should 
pursue. 

I was indeed somewhat at a loss how to act^ 
and knew not what would be the results of my 
determination. Never had I stood in such a try- 
ing situation before. I had indeed oftener than 
once been in extreme uncertainty and solicitude, 
and had gone forth from my settled abode and all 
my connexions, not knowing well whither I went, 
or how I should be circumstanced; but then I 
had none to be concerned for but myself, and my 
wants were easily supplied, for I had been not 
only content, but " passing rich with ^/^^ pounds 
a year." Now I had a family to share in ray for- 
tunes, and to excite my solicitude. I knew not 
whether it might not be resolved upon that I 
should cease to officiate at the chapel, Newington 
Green, and I was fully determined not to attempt 
to keep possession of the pulpit, in defiance of 
those by whose appointment I entered it at first. 
The supplies too were entirely in their power.; 
and of the very few who remained to cpntribute^ I 
fully expected to preach away at least all the mere 
Unitarians. As to Worship Street, I considered 
myself in rightful possession of an endowjmen^ 
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which was' intended to support the very princi- 
ples I meant conscientiously to maintain; yet I 
was uncertain whether my situation there might 
not be aflTected by renouncing Unitarianism ; and I 
was convinced that I ought to be prepared to make 
any sacrifice to prove both to myself and to the 
world, that I was actuated by a much higher 
principle than that of clinging to an endowment, 
or of beihg resolved to live and die an incumbent 
of Worship Street. Public recantation, or the 
abandonment of a party, is attended with much 
odium and worldly disadvantage, unless there he 
some other party to hail and embrace the re- 
nouncer, who is of course considered by his for- 
Djer brethren as an apostate or deserter. But there 
was no party to welcome and embrace me ; for I 
could not pay court to any party, or submit to the 
terms upon which I could hope to be admitted as 
a member, or encouraged as an ally. It is become 
a kind of axiom, that he who is of no party, has all 
parties against him. I had to calculate on having 
both the Unitarians and the Trinitarians opposed 
to me. 

It will be admitted that all this was sufficiently 
discouraging and dismaying ; but though some- 
times agitated, as if going upon the forlorn hope, 
I was now in possession of a principle of energy 
which supported and animated me, and my strain 
and manner of preaching were so different from 
what they had been before, that I verily believe 
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the persons who garnished the chapel could not 
have been much more astonished if Dv* Watts, 
who frequently preached in the same pulpit^ had 
come back from the grate. He would have been 
more convincing, and persuasive^ and pathetic; but 
he, could not have been, more sincere and earnest 
than I was; and I have no doubt that it vitas -a 
conviction of my^sincerity^ that procured tke for- 
bearance hitherto exercised towards me^ though, 
as il expected, I offended some and preached thetn 
away. My subjects were decidedly .^IfKi^Dmfo- 
fian, particularly concerning the person of Christ, 
his death, his mediation, divine influence, Ofari»- 
tian faith. Christian experience, the nature of troe 
religion^ the nature and efficacy of divine ttrntfa, 
reHgion the only firm- foundation and efficient prtn- 
ci^le^of morality, the mischievoos characterof in^ 

Mxidi of Hvh^tlsaidoa these subjects wma ex- 
temperai(i6ou^ biit t willgiire two or three ispeei* 
mens. <Th6 'flret is frotti a: sbrmon dn Plnlip^tmai 
iv. 7;; Andtkitpfsaee^/^odwki^hpamtA'uUm^ 
derstanding, shall keep your hearts and mmds^ 
thrtmgk\GhristJ£Mst%.» .. 

* V iPeace in every iorm and donnexioii, is a most 
desirable objecfi rHow strikii^ is the x)ontrast 
between^«tateof repose .and security^ and that 
of war, which presents to our minds^ many of the 
worst evils that can be felt or feared by human 
^ Men^iwheii vp in a^rtns ngafnst>Dne^atto- 
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ther, seem no longer brethren of the same family, 
or even fellow-creatures, formed for mutual assist- 
ance, but demons of malignity let loose for mu- 
tual mischief, the extent and amount of which are 
in proportion to their number and their power. If 
this evil were rare or seldom on the earth, we 
might call in the aid of imagination to enable us 
to present a striking representation ; but unhap- 
pily we have had so much of the sad reality, that 
any mere description would seem but a feeble pic- 
ture, or faint copy of the terrible original, which 
may possess certain interesting qualities, and have 
much fictitious glory spread over it, but which 
nevertheless appears to every good mind and hu- 
mane heart, a monster of horrid aspect and malefic 
Qatufe, And long after it has ceased to rage and 
to destroy, causing at every step of its frightful 
march, tears, and pains, and agonies, and groans, 
and wounds, and death, and devastation, and de- 
solation, long after the confused noise of the war- 
rior has ceased to be heard, and when no garments 
rolled in blood are to be seen, how many evilsof 
this scourge of nations remain. We have yet the 
disastrous nature of war obtrusive to our senses in 
the distress existing all around us. We see it in 
the ruin of trade and commerce — we read it in 
every gazette — we behold it in the wretched po- 
verty and destitution which every where meet our 
eyes — we hear it in the cries of a starving popula- 
tion. We know that there is much complication 
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of Cause afid effect in siich a scene as is now pre- 
sented; and that hardly any three inquirers will 
agree about an explication^ But who will deny 
that a long, expensive, wasteful, and ruinous war 
is a primary cause of the overwhelming distress 
which is now suffered? Our aim, however, is not 
political, but religious and moral, and all will ad- 
roit that war is a great evil, and that ' peace on 
earth among the nations is a great blessing. 
. '^ As peace among nations is desirable; so also is 
internal concord and tranquillity in every state. 
Civil is even more dreadful than foreign or inter- 
national war. It is terrible to be united in airms 
against another people ; hut it is yet more terrible 
for a kingdom to be divided against itself, and for 
fathers, and sons, and brothers, and kinsmen of 
tb43 sanie homes and temples, and cities, and laws, 
and language, and manners, to be up in iarms 
against one another, and at the fell and fiend-like 
work of mutual slaughter. Every philanthropic 
mind will earnestly desire the peace of the whole 
earth ; and every patriotic man wilt pray for the 
internal and external repose of his country. The 
language of his fond affection will be: Peace be 
within thy walls, and prosperity within thy borders. 
^^ In proportion as human beings are intermingled 
and contiguous, closely conjoined and nearly re- 
lated, they possess the power of mutual good or 
evil, benefit or injury. Hence, as internal is more 
calamitoM tlian external war, so domestic discord 
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is more afflictive to those who suffer it, than civil 
commotion. The one is a tempest v?hich passes 
away and is succeeded by a settled calnj, ren- 
dered more delightfal by the contrast of recent 
storm ; the other is constant as the day, and per- 
manent as the domestic union. If there be peace 
at home, a man finds an asylum under his own 
roof from the disquiets or tumults of public life; 
but if borne be the abode of angry contentions and 
jarring pas»ons, be has no domestic sanctuary of 
repose to which he can retreat for refuge, or retire 
for rest. The very idea of this impresses us with 
a sense of inexpressible dreariuess and awfui pri- 
vation of enjoyment. 

" But even from this scene of disquietude or tur- 
bulence there is an asylum left in silence and so- 
litude, if the mind be at peace, if there be a prin- 
ciple of harmony and tranquHlity in the heart. It 
is the duty and the interest of every man to en- 
deavour to live peaceably with all men ; he should 
be a peace-maker throughout the whole sphere of 
his influence — in the nation, in his social circle, in 
his neighbourhood, and in his family ; but his 
chief concern is to have peace within his own 
heart. That is the most sacred sanctuary of re- 
pose; and without a principle of tranquillity 
there, it is in vain to hope for quiet. From the 
clang of arms and strife of tongues, and jarring 
passions of men, and even from domestic discord, 
afflictive as that is, an individual may 
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he possess within hiuiself the elemeoU of peace; 
bnt if these be wanting, whither can he flee for re* 
fuge or for rest ? He must dwell in the inid^st of 
contention and alarm, for his mind is a som^ pf 
commotion, Society and solitude, businep9. an4 
recreation, change of place and variety of fiqeQ?s 
and circumstances, are to hitn but like the v^^tr 
less turningsT of a feveri9h patient on hi^ C9\&ch, 
seeking rest and finding none. It was not nmre 
poetically than justly conceived by the author of 
Paradise Lost, when be represented the evil j»pir 
rit as saying, myself am hell ; and as despairingly 
inquiring ^ whither he could fle^ for rest and ire- 
pose, and how he could escape from bisf own 
thoughts and sensations. 

'^ Having peace within, a man ia able tP support 
a great pressure of outward affliction. H^i$f as: it 
were, entrenched round with an impregnable forr 
tress; and can look forth with peaceful: ^eenrity 
on the conflict that rages, or the storm Uiat beats 
around him. But what external circumstances 
can give peace if there be incessant war, or anar<- 
chy and disorder within his own mind. The most 
flattering prosperity has no charms, to please, no 
power to satisfy or bless.. So that without a. peace 
that can keep the heart and mind^ we are alike nn^- 
prepared for calm and for storm ; and can neither 
enjoy the good nor support tfae^vil of life. Hence 
Sacred Scripture dwells much on the peace of 
the soul; it is presented in many: points of view, 



and in great variety of cDnaexion and relatioD. 
It is associated with the betievoleDt character of 
the author of all good, who is styled the God of 
peace; with the gospel of oor salvation, the good 
tidings of grace and mercy, for it is designated the 
gospel of peace; with the faith of the gospel, for 
there is joy and peace in believing : our Divine Re- 
deemer IS the pritice of' peace ; and he bequeathed 
peace to his disciples, when he left them in person, 
saying, my peace 1 leave with you, my peace I give 
unioyou: and the apostolic benediction is, peace 
from God the Father and from the Lord Jesus 
Christ. We might fill up this discourse with sa- 
cred quotations respecting peace. 

" This peculiarity of the gospel, this frequency 
of iteration, in connecting it with peace, and as- 
sociating the one with the other in our very 
thoughts as well as feelings, is, itself, an internal 
evidence of heavenly origin and benign purpose ; 
and one of its most attractive charms to a good 
heart; which receives the truth, not as a cold the- 
ory, or dry narration, addressed merely to the un- 
derstanding, but in the love of it, as worthy of the 
most affectionate embrace for its transcendent love- 
Hness, infinite excellence, and inexpressible com- 
municativeness of peace and joy, pleasure and 
delight. Without these accompaniments there is 
nothing that deserves the name of faitb ; for with- 
out thera no one can Lave ike witness in himself. 
hvhicb an apostle affirms of him that beiieveth. 
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And if persons have not this witness in themselves; 
we might as well address a definition of the peace 
of God to marble statues as to them. Concerning 
the operations of the mind there is no appe^hbnt 
to consciousness. And without evangelical expe^ 
rjence or consciousness in the hearers, they pan 
derive no benefit from what is said concerning 
the gospel, as spirit and life to the soul. They 
may. be entertained by hearing what they deem 
splendid eloquence, beautiful rhetoric, or powerfal 
logic, just as if any other book than the Bible 
supplied the theme and the materials. . But is this, 
religion? Can this minister christian edification, 
or spiritual and moral preparation for eternity? 
The truths of the gospel are not addressed to mere 
intellect, like those of science ^ nor are its moral 
principles and precepts presented to the mind ia 
the manner of ah Epictetus or a Seneca. But if 
this be true of doctrines, and moral. maxims and 
precepts, how much more must it apply to. alt 
that the word of God addresses to spiritual expe4 
rience or religious consciousness? . As, for exam^ 
pie, the passage now under .consideration : ./Incf 
the peace of God, which passeth all understandings 
shall keep your hearts and minds \ through Christ 
Jesus. . 

*' This is evidently a supernatural state of mind 
and heart that is spoken of: it is divine,: or spiri- 
tual, and therefore must be spiritually perceived 
and posisessed : to be known it must be felt. And 



whilst, on the one hand, we guard against mysti- 
cism and fanaticism; we must, on the other, guard 
against explaining away, or denying tlie import 
of divine truth, if we would have a good con- 
acience,as sincere believers in divine revelation, and 
as nol handling the word of God deceitfully. It 
would be as unreasonable as irreverent to endea-- 
vour to bring down heavenly truth to the level of 
our^ notions, or the temperature of our feelings; for 
at best our notions of divine things are too low, our 
experience of them is too imperfect, onr aft'ection 
for them is too cold. This indeed we confess in 
our prayers to the Searcher of hearts ; and it 
would be strange inconsistency, not to say daring 
impiety, if we had one meaning in our minds, and 
another in our lips; or, what is not much better, 
no meaning at all to our words, in tbe very act of 
addressing that Being, before whose omniscient 
view we profess to stand, with our minds and 
hearts as naked and exposed as if we were abso- 
lutely transparent to one another. 

" I make these remarks from distrust of myself 
rather than from suspicion of others, that I may 
have a deep sense of that in which I am engaged, 
and some serious preparation of mind for treating 
of divine truth. For what subject can be more 
worthy of holy sentiment and spiritual aSectioo 
than the peace of God which passelh all undef- ■ 
standing, keeping the heart and mind through 
Christ Jesus? Uijless our heart and mind be in 
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some degree of sacred elevation aiKl spiritual Uixi^ 
son \^ith the theme of meditation, we can neither 
speak nor hear of it with advantage or even with 
propriety. The subject can neither be understood 
nor felt. Consequently our coming together anil 
not be for the better but for the worse. God wiH 
not be glorified by us, nor our confornHity to his 
pure nature and righteous will promoted ; iior 
shall we receive that spiritual refreshment and 
edification, which are to be sought in the word 
and ordinances of Christ." 

: The above is the first part of a sermon preached 
soon after, the period when I finally resolved tb 
abandon Unitarianism. The next specimen shall 
be the first part of a sermon, preached two week« 
ago, from St. Peter, i. 7, Whom having not seen, 
pe lone. 

** The apostle who. wrote this epistle, and many 
of his brethren in the faith, had seen Jesus. They 
had been eye-witnesses of his majesty, who is the 
brightness of the Father^ glory ^ and the express 
image of his person. They could say, * The word 
wa^ made flesh and dwelt among us, and we bo- 
held his glory^ the glory as of the only begotten 
of the Father, full of grace and truth. That which 
vire have seen and heard declare we unto you^ that 
ye also may have fellowship with us, and truly 
our fellowship is with the Father and with his 
sou Jesus Christ.' They had witnessed the tran- 
jscendent beauty and-snblimityy and divine dignity 



or his mind and character ; they beheld him guibg 
about doing good, as the sole business of his life, 
intent on human happiness, melted into com paS' 
sion at the view of human ignorance, error, vicej 
suffering, and estrangement from God ; breathing 
divine benevolence towards them, imparting tid- 
ings of grace, and lessons of heavenly wisdom and 
braieficent influence to their minds, and perfonn-' 
ing miracles of mercy upon their bodies. They 
had seen him devote himself to crucifixion for the 
salvation of the world : they had seen him alive 
after his suffering, in all the physical power of im- 
mortality, with all his spiritual greatness and glory, 
his intellectual and moral majesty and authority 
still veiled in endearing gentleness and condescen- 
sion. They beheld him depart to ])repare a place 
for them in his Father's house of many mansions. 
" Their faith and love were supported by the 
powerful aid of the senses, and, no doubt, corres- 
ponded with the special privilege whicli they en- 
joyed. But all were not to enjoy the privilege of be- 
ing eye-witnesses of the Saviour on earth : nor was 
this necessary to the efficacy of the gospel. Those 
whom the apostle Peter addressed in this epistle 
had not seen Jesus, yet they loved him. In this 
respect they were on a level with christians of all 
succeeding ages. The language of the text is, 
after the lapse of nearly two thousand years, as 
applicable as ever. It is as true of sincere be- 
lievers, or real christians of the present time, and 
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of this doiuntry^ as of those who were contempt-' 
raries of the apostle, and scattered throughout 
PoDtus and Gatatia. 

" It is sufficiently evident, without formal proof 
and illustration^ that we are so constituted as to 
be capable of affection for intellectual and moral 
objects, however remote these may be from the 
sphere of our senses. Whenever we think with 
intei!^st or intensity of persons who lived in former 
ages> or who now live in distant countries, it is 
with some kind of sentiment and eDEK)tion; and 
according to their mental and moral character, as 
presenited to our understanding, so are we affected 
towards them. We approve or disapprove, esteem 
or disesteem^ admire or despise; wehave compla^ 
cence or aversion. The principle of faith, which 
is the cofwiction of things not seen, is related to 
our mental states and emotions, exactly as our 
senses are. The former acts as really, though 
not always as constantly and powerfully, as the 
latter : for the mind and heart, or mental and mor 
ral character^ must be taken into our reasoning 
on the one side as well as on the other ; that is in 
reference to the subject, as well as the object of the 
sentiment and emotion. A vicious mind cannol 
love 'moral beauty ; an irreligious mind cannot 
love the beauty of holiness. There is often indeed^ 
/even from vicious hearts and lips, a sort of invbi- 
luntary, or extorted tribute of approbation and ;^ 
plause^ rendered to piety and virtue^ ; There are 
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'none, perhaps, bo abandoned to wickedness as'not 
to approve or applaud tlie character of Joseph, 
the son of Jacob; but il is only the pure \a heart, 
■the chaste in mental taste a»d moral character, 
that can really love it; for none but they can per- 
ceive and feel, (and ilis as much a matter of feeling 
as of perception) its religious and moral loveli- 
ness. The beautiful and the sublime consist in 
sentiment and emotion, and such as are iocapable 
of the sentiment and emotion cannot possess tbem. 
Objects, whether physical or intellectual, cannot 
excite them without the mental susceptibility, 
any more than words or descriptions can impart 
ideas of colours, or of the visible beauties ofnature 
to those who have been always blind. All will 
admire, or at least applaud the patriotism of 
Washington; but the selfish statesman, who knows, 
who feels no governing principle but ambitiou, 
or personal and family interest, cannot love the 
character of the American patriot, who gladly 
merged the soldier in the humble and peaceful 
citizen, and who delighted to employ his power 
to establish the liberty, and to promote the peace 
and prosperity of his country. Even if a selfish 
statesman praise such a political character with 
his lips, he has no sentiment in his niiud, or emo- 
tion in his heart, answering to the outward expres- 
sion, which is therefore a mere empty compliment, 
or formal ceremony politely offered to moral dig- 
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*^ Many will admire^ and most will applaud the 
sacrifices made for a good conscience,; the self- 
denial and self-devotion of the martyr to the great 
and good cause of divine truth and human happi<- 
ness; but infidel and atheistical minds can feel 
nothing of that s^dmiration and love which fill 
every kindred spirit of the martyr, and which 
•prepare and arm it in turn to heroic acts of faith 
and fortitude. One of our modern historians, 
when treating of those great, and good, and holy 
men of God, who sacrificed their livings in the 
Church, and braved persecution for conscience 
sake, endeavours to hold them up to scorn and 
derision, as poor, pitiable enthusiasts. Yes: the 
disciples of infidelity or of atheism, (and they are 
not in many instances very distinguishable) are 
not only incapable of performing any thing great 
and good themselves, they are incapable even of 
admiring moral sublimity. Their crawling intel- 
lect is incapable of erecting itself into the contem* 
plation of any thing higher than this life, or nobler 
than man ; or even of looking up with reverence 
to those heroic virtues and actions of men, which 
present a spectacle worthy of angels to behold 
with admiration, and mafce heaven resound with 
applause. 

" It is on this principle of intellectual and moral 
incapacity that many parts of Scripture are to be 
interpreted ; and when rightly interpreted^ there is 
nothing unintelligible or unmeaning in them. 



" The apostle could say, concerning Jesus,' to 
the persons addressed in this epistle. Whom having 
not seen, ye love. Whether the same language 
can be applied to you individually now before me, 
depends entirely upon the state of yonr own mind 
and heart. Apostles had means and powers of 
judging of men, and of knowing their spiritual 
stale, their heart, and Uieir character, which we 
do not possess, and to which it woald be folly 
and presumption to lay any claim. Our humble 
office is that of inviting your attention to the best 
subjects, and of endeavouring to impress them 
upon your minds, under a deep sense of our aw- 
ful responsibility, and of the momentous conse- 
quences hereafter of our state here, as preliminary 
lo that of eternity. We ought never to forget that 
religion is a personal concern; that tliere can be 
no real religion without love to God, and no true 
Evangelical or Christian religion without love to 
Christ, who is the way, the truth, and the life; 
the Mediator of the New Covenant of divine 
mercy, the medium of access to, and acceptance 
witb God. A Christianity which does not assign 
divine dignity to his person, and supreme import- 
ance to his office, is a mere shadow, without the 
substance of the Gospel ; and a profession of 
Christianity, without intense ardent love to the 
Saviour, is odious hypocrisy, or empty formality. 
If love to Jesus be enthusiasm or fanaticism, the 
Christian religion is a system of fenaticism, and 
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the New TestameDt is a manoal of ^ithusiadm. 
Consistency, to mention nothing higher, consis- 
tency requires that we endeavour to come np to 
our standard, or throw it down at once, as im- 
practicable or absurd. There may be much mere 
sensitive affection, visionary transport, blind com- 
inotioa of the passions in connexion with relir 
gion ; but, is there no medium between this and 
spiritual apathy? To avoid enthusiasm, must we 
resolve religion into an empty theory, or barren 
{ibstraction ? Lest it should warm our affections 
into too high a temperature, must we reduce it to 
a cold and spurious kind of rationality? 1 say a 
spurious kind of rationality, for nothing can be 
more absurd than a frigid and heartless piety. 
It W9uld be as unreasonable as.it is unscriptural 
to endeavour to make religion a mere entity of 
reason, or creature of the brain, which might play 
rpund the head, but come not near the heart. 
That we may have the praise of being rolumo/ 
{Christians, must we speak and think of the Re* 
deemer, and feel towards him as if he were a 
Socrates or a Seneca, and we so many stubborn 
Stoics, glorying in our insensibility, or boasting 
of our obduracy? Is the love of Christ mere ap^ 
probation or esteem ? or is its highest altitude ad* 
ipiratipn ? Is he worthy of nothing higher ? Would 
something more be qnwortby of us ? Would it be 
coiitrary to the fitness of things, or unsuitable to 
Qur notions of iptdlectual dignity, to give him. our 
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iheart, who gave himself for us, to save as from 
moral ruin aud degradation?" 

The only other specimen I will give, is part of 
the last sermon preached by me: the text was, 
Nehemiah, viii. 10. The joy of the Lord is your 
strength. 

" The occasion on which these words were first 
uttered, and the circumstances which rendered 
tbeiu peculiarly suitable to the occasion, are nar- 
rated in the context. The Jewish people had 
been, in the righteous judgment of Heaven, for the 
punishment of their sins, delivered up to the power 
of their enemies. They had been carried away 
into captivity far from the temple of their God, 
and the tombs of their fathers, and the land hal- 
lowed by the feet of prophets, and by manifold 
manifestations of divine presence. Their fields were 
laid waste, their vineyards were trodden down, 
their cities were burnt up, their most sacred mo- 
numents were destroyed ; and they hung their 
harps upon the willows by Babel's streams, and 
,sat ajid wept when they remembered Zion : say- 
ing, ill the plaintive language of sorrow and de- 
spondency, How can we sing the sougs of Zion in 
a strange land ? Every object around them filled 
them with dismay and dejection, or inspired grief 
and lamentation. The tumultuous city of Baby- 
lon incessantly reminded them of their peaceful 
Jerusalem, and of the liberty they enjoyed in 
their own quiet habitations; aad when they 
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£omed softlj bj tke orade of God; aad tke loy 
haips vhick kMl keen die cospuiioBS of tkdr 
jojs, aad the iD»tniaHxits of dbdr pruaei^ 
oolj to aggraf ate the voe o£ their cafiliicv 
foiiaru^ aod drearr, and desolate condition. 

^ Bot the time to £iiTonr Zion was come; and 
God tonied back the captivity of Jodah ; and le- 
stored hw people to their own land — a land sa- 
credly near to thcsr affections, as the land <tf their 
taitben; the land of promised inberitancPy the 
hallowed spot, were Jehorah himself delated to 
dwell, and to be worshiped, when all other coon- 
tries were polluted with idolatry, and filled with 
abominations. Good Nehemiah was raised op in 
the gracious^ Providence of God to his people^ to 
repossess them of their privileges, to raise op their 
cities, aod to build again the walls of Jerosalem. 
When be had made some pn^^ress in the good 
work, all the people gathered themselves together 
as one man, to hear the book of the law read to 
them. Aod all the people wept when they beard 
the words of the law. It' was full of piercing ad- 
monition and painful rebuke. It described their 
sin and their punishment in a manner which flash- 
ed conviction upon their mind, softened them into 
contrition, and melted them to tears. They coold 
not view thejr hearts and lives in the light of the 
divine law, without powerful emotion; and per- 




haps they were more affected now, when standing 
within the sacred walls of Jerusalem, than when 
they abandoned themselves to grief, and sat and 
wept by the streams of Babel. But how much 
was their condition changed, how different were 
their circumstances ! They might have sung of 
mercy even in the midst of judgment; now they 
could sing of mercy in the midst of deliverance. 
And though there is a mental luxury, an exquisite 
kind of enjoyment in spiritual grief; in sorrow for 
. »\n, when connected with hope in divine mercy, 
which the heart is unwilling for a time to part 
with, they were not to indulge the sacred sense 
of woe on this occasion, hut to yield to the mo- 
tives of spiritual joy, which were presented to 
their mind, The time called for animation and 
energy, exertion and activity : their enemies en- 
compassed them about, and there was much la- 
bour yet to be performed. And therefore Nehe- 
miah said to them. Mourn not, nor weep, neither 
be ye sorry; for the joy of the Lord is your 
strength. Much vigour is necessary in this emer- 
gency ; and yon will be strong to bear labour, to 
perform all your duties, and to resist all your ene- 
mies, if animated with spiritual gladness, with di- 
vine joy. 

" There is a natural connexion between grief and 
mental feebleness ; and there is, on the other side, 
a natural connexion between joy and mental vi- 
gor. Nor is this true of the mind only, i| 
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^ven of the H)ody. When a man is sorrowful, oi 
as we sometimes term it^ loaded with gritfi he i« 
weighed down to the earth like a mass of inert 
matter, as if wholly devoid of elasticity, and in- 
capable of resisting the force of gravitation*: not 
Only are the faculties of the mind iieble and. toiv 
pid ; the members of the body are powerless and 
benumbed ; but, when he is cheerful or joyful, he 
is enei^etic; and vigorous, prompt and alert, and 
capable of efforts and exertions which excite not 
pnly the wonder of others, but frequently his own 
astonishment, when he sits down in calm reflec- 
tion. This principle of our nature is often expe^ 
rienced and observed, and it is well understood 
by those who have ocjcasion for, or the command 
of the strength of individuals, or bodies of men: 
If a militarv commander would have his men dis- 
play extraordinary power ; if he would have them 
make uncommon efforts or exertions ; if he would 
•have them perform forced marches, endure toils, 
storm cities, and win battles, on which the fate of 
nations depends ; his first care is to animate them» 
by filling their minds with joyous sentiments and 
eniotions. And when their spirit is roused, what 
force both of mind and body do they not possess ? 
They seem no more* the same beings, either mo^ 
rally or physically considered, that they were 
when seen slowly moving along with sorrow in 
their heart, and sadnesa in their countenance i tbey> 
^ef^ di£^rent now from what they werethen.a^ 
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giants refreshed with wineare froiii children faint 
with hunger. : 

"Itis the same with men morally and religiously 
considered; and the words of Nehemiah ar& as 
true and applicable as ever they were. They ap- 
ply to you as much as to those who had come out 
of captivity, and who had to contend with ene- 
mies in arms, and build the walls of their sacred 
Jerusalem in the midst of peril and alarm, with 
their sword upon their thigh. The joy of the 
Lord is your strength. Without spiritual and 
moral cheerfulness and gladness, there is nothing 
but spiritual and moral weakness. It is the reli- 
gious principle of joy which renders us strong in 
the Lord, and in the power of his might ; or that 
enables us to lay hold of everlasting strength, and 
to possess a power which no enemy or obstacle 
io the moral combat and spiritual warfare can 
withstand, which renders no peril too formidable 
to be braved, no temptation too mighty to be re- 
sisted, no duty too difficult to be performed, no 
sacrifice loo costly to be made, no trial too severe 
to be borne. It gives patience in tribulation, con- 
stancy in persecution, and enables the martyr to 
exult in the midst of the flames." 

Omitting what was advanced on the nature of 

divine joy, as too long for insertion, the following 

_ is part of the last division of the sermon. 

■ " We are now to consider spiritual joy as a prin- 

^L cipte of strength. We require strength to bear 
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affliction^ to resist temptation, and to> perfbrtd 
duty. 

** That the trials or afflictions of the present life 
are many and various, requires neither argument 
nor illustration. All have sufficient experience ol^ 
observation to be already convisMMsd. The imt 
portanf question is, how. can they be best, »ufi^ 
tained ? What is the most efficient principle of 
mental strength, of moral firmness and composure^ 
or as usually expressed, fortitude? What will 
ensd)le us to bear up, and stand fast under the 
pressure that falls, or the storms which beat upon 
us? In the gloom- of adversity, in discourager 
ment and disappointment, under the pressure, or 
in the prospect of poverty, in. privation and be* 
reavement, in personal and domestic suffisring, in 
pain and sickness, and in the view of death, what 
is most supporting, and soothing^ and cheering^ 
Philosophy may do something perbaps, and we 
have heard of the patience and fortitude of Stoics^ 
whose fine theory did welL for splendid show in 
their discourses and writings; but whose conduct 
proved that their pretensions were vain, and their 
principles useless. Can atheistical reasoners, who 
usually pretend to great wisdom^ supply us with 
better principles of mental and moral strength^ 
. than! the sages or sophists of antiquity ? We need 
no other witness thaa our own. experience^ and ob- 
serration, we raquine no other evidence than athe-^ 



istical men themselves to oonvioceuB how misen- 

able are atheistical principles. 

" It is spiritual delight, it is the joy of the Lord 
which is the strength of the soul. He has the 
most impenetrable armour, and invulnerable spi- 
rit, who can say with Hahakkuk, ' Although 
the fig-tree shall not blossom, neither shall fruit be 
in the vines ; the labour of the olive shall fail, and 
the fields shall yield no meat; the flock shall be 
cut off from the fold, and there shall be no herd in 
the stalls ; yet I will rejoice in the Lord, I vciil 
joy in the God of my salvation. The Lord God 
is my strength.' 

'* The same principle is evidently the most poweiv 
iul to resist temptations, which, like afflictions, 
are many and various. There is the temptation 
of bad principles which, like evil spirits, are ever 
ready to deceive, and corrupt, and destroy the 
souls of men. There are infidel and atheistical 
maxims and reasonings in constant, active, and 
insidious operation, like the pestilence that walk- 
eth in darkness. They are ever laying snares, or 
lurking iu ambusb, or openly assaulting, through 
the whole range of human intellect, for no depart- 
ment of science, or species of literature, is now 
free from danger. Genius, talent, learning, phi- 
losophy, polite literature, have been all desecrated 
to infidelity ; which comes forth to meet us every 
where, with all the seductive arts of prostituted 
reason, and with all the fascinating charms of 
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sparkliDg wit and brilliaDt eloquence. What iff' 
the firmest strength and surest defence ag;ahi6t' 
this dangerous tenoptation? It is spiritual de- 
light; it is * the joy of the Lord' pervading tiiig^ 
soul ; it is ' the peace of God which passeth all^ 
undenstahding, keeping the heart and mind thrimgk^ 
Christ Jesus.' To one who is in full possession^ 
of religious hopes, and consolations, and deliglftd;- 
infidelity appears not merely a deceiver, but a- 
robber and destroyer, and he resists with ib^ 
energy of one who feels that all which is dear or 
valuable is threatened. His own happy exp6ri-'\ 
ence (particularly if he has ever been robbed of it 
and had it restored) is at once a foundation of his 
faith, and the citadelof his defence, which hd 
force or stratagem can make him abandon. He^ 
has a witness in himself f^r more decisive and sa-^ 
tisfactory, even to his understandinjg, than all the 
uncertain and conflicting testimonies of reasonings- 
and argumentations. r 

'* So with all other temptations from evil example 
and powerful solicitation; the joy of the Lord i^ 
his strength to resist them. How poor are thd 
pleasures of sin, which are but for a season, 6^ 
empty and momentary as the crackling of thotnd 
on fire, in the view of a soul in full posseissioii 
of the pure and sublinie delights of a good eon* 
science and divine approbation ? What are the wa^' 
ges of iniquity to the rewards of holiness ? .What 
is the society of wicked men to fellowship with 
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God, and with his sod Christ Jesus, and holy 
angels, and the spirits of just men made perfect in 
heaven, and all the righteous on earth! What are 
the highest patronage and distinctions, the rictiest 
preferments or possessions of this world, to him who 
enjoys the sacred friendship and royal favour of 
the King of Kings and Lord of Lords, (he sur 
prerae Majesty and sovereign possessor of the 
universe ! It is the poor and needy that are easily 
bribed and betrayed by the deceitfulness of sin ; it. 
is the wretched, the comfortless, those who are 
destitute of mental satisfaction and inward enjoy- 
ment, that fall an easy prey to temptation. But 
who is so rich in. true pleasure, who is so affluent 
of delight as he who possesses the joy of the 
Lord? 

" So also for the performance of duty; what 
principle is so productive of strength, or so pow- 
erful in operation as spiritual pleasure? Our du- 
ties may be distinguished into religious and moral. 
As to those that are religious, it is evident, not 
only that the joy of the Lord is our strength, but 
that there can be no other; for without it all is 
Weakness, because the mind is spiritless, the man 
is heartless. Delight and power, if not identical 
in this case, are at least inseparable. Instead of 
its being a difficult performance, irksome task, or 
burdensome labour, to serve God in public and in 
private, it is an easy exercise, in which there is no 
constraint, but perfect liberty aud rest to him who 
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can truly say, 1 will go to God^ my ^exceeding 
joy : 1 was glad when tbey said^ go ye ^mpr to .the 
house of the JLord. But without this principle of 
spiritual delight, -and holy rejoicing, all mustbe 
feebleness and inertness in religious duties; and in 
the bodily service which the formal observance, of 
them imposes, we must resemble the Jews of old^ 
who^ instead of making the sabbath of the ILior4 
their delight, said. Oh! what a wearinesSf when 
will it be over? We alluded at the beginning- of 
this discourse to the people of God, who lam^ited 
that they had no spirit or power to celebrate bis 
praise when captives in Babylon, or to «ing the 
songs of Zion in a strange land. But unless' we 
be inspired with spiritual delight, aiMl > animated 
with divine joy^ loud lamentation would become 
us better than the voice of praise and thanks- 
giving, for we are captive and forlorn in the, midst 
of Zion; we are wretched prisoners in the house 
of God, which is to us the house of bondage; it is 
not the place of privilege and <lelight;, but of wea^ 
riness and constraint; it is not th^ gate of heaven^ 
but a very purgatory of penance and mortifioafion 
to our soul, and that too without any process of 
moral purification or spiritual preparation for the 
holy and sublime service of the temple above."^ 

I had not intended to give more than the above 
as specimens of my recent mode of preaching, but 
I cannot deny myself the indulgence of giving an 
extract from a sermon delivered since I sat down 
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to transcribe the above, and which was called 
forth by a blow to my feelings which I did not 
expect. The text was, the Gospel according to 
Saiot John, xiv, 1, Let not your heart be troubled, 
ye believe in God, believe also in me ; or believe i?i 
God and believe irt me. 

" These words must be familiar to you ; for be- 
sides reading them, and meditating upon them in 
private, you have often heard them read and recited 
in public. But they are memorable words ; and 
though in one respect they he old, in another they 
are ever new, because they are always interesting 
to the thoughts and affections of every sincere 
christian ; for they possess a sacred charm which 
time cati never destroy. They are now venerable 
for antiquity, whilst they have an exquisite fresh- 
ness of delightful import, which mere novelty can- 
not impart. Long before we existed to enjoy 
them, they were speaking comfort and consolation 
to spirits now made perfect ; and long after we 
shall have gone the way of ail the earth, they will 
be still imjtarting encouragement and refreshment 
to the righleoUH, who will be strengthened and 
animated to pursue their journey, to advance in 
their pilgrimage \vith increased preparation at 
every stt-p for joining those who arrived before 
them, in I lie presence of him who said to them on 
earth, Let not your heart be troubled. 

" On the memorable occasion when the text was 
spoken, our Lord was delivering his last words, 
F 2 
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his final directions and counsels to his disciples, 
before being seized by the armed band of the Jew* 
ish rulers^ and led to a mock trial, unrighteous 
condemnatiop, and ignominious and excruciating: 
death by crucifixioli ; attended, not with the sym- 
pathies of a people prepared to look \rith afiec- 
tion, reverence, and admiration on the Prince of 
martyrs and Redeemer of men, when nailed to a 
cross, — a spectacle calculated to soften the bardesli 
hearts of the most insensible beings that the earth 
ever carried in her bosom ; and if angelic natures 
be susceptible of such sympathy as expresses 
itself by weeping, all heaven must have been meUn 
ed into tenderness, and angels must have wept 
floods of tears. But the impenitent Jews,>aj3. if 
frantic with diabolic hatred of divine exoelleDoe 
and goodness^ when presented to them id 'ah^- 
man form, filled the very air with horror ;^ cli^ 
mouring aloud in the ears of angels, and making 
the peaceful heaven resound with dreadful- impra: 
cations ; his hloed be upon us tind upon our fikU- 

; ". The near prospect of the awful scenes of the 
garden of :Getbsemane, the palace of tfie Iiig)h 
Priest, the judgment hall ot Pilate, and Motint 
Calvary, was much calculated to fill both Jesus 
and his disciples with dismay. But his spirit was 
yet firm and erects pointing upwards to hea:veii^ 
through the clouds, with unshaken assurance; 
and be disconnsed to hisdisoiples with-the calm- 
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ness and dignity, but tenderness and affection of 
a father, leaving his family in a foreign country, for 
the purpose of returning home to prepare for their 
arrival and reception : saying, ' In my father's 
house are many mansions, I go to prepare a place 
for you; and if I go to prepare a place for you, I 
will come again and receive you to myself, that 
where I am ye may be also.' But they were yet 
imperfectly acquainted with the nature of his em- 
bassy; they were not yet prepared to prefer re- 
mote, future good, though inconceivably great, to 
the present advantage of their Master's personal 
presence; and because lie told them that he must 
go away, sorrow had filled their heart. Therefore 
he said to them: Let not your heart be troubled. 
" There was, indeed, much to trouble their heart. 
A tremendous storm was gathering around them ; 
the hour of the power of darkness was come; every 
sign was portentous of awful trial and tribulation; 
the shepherd was to be smitten, and the Sock scat- 
tered. AH the splendid greatness of worldly em- 
pire to Messiah, and of proud distinction for them, 
as his friends and associates, .which had been erect- 
ed in their fond imagination, was swept away, and 
instead of it they had nothiog presented for their 
outward condition in this world but reproach and 
contempt, and poverty and privation, bonds and 
imprisoumeut, and torture and martyrdom. Their 
Master, who had appeared in the midst of them 
with sovereign power, as the Lord even of nature. 
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couimanding the winds aad the waves, creatir 
food for thousands in the desert, and raising tli 
dead to life; he in whom all their trust rested, an 
hopes centered : he for whom they had forsakei 
all to share in his fortunes — was to be seized b 
armed force, and dragged to execution as a cr 
minal. What could they expect from their trium 
pbant enemies, who would exultiogiy exclaim, him 
self he could not save! 

"What Jesus had foretold and described to hii 
disciples, was in every respect calculated to diS' 
courage, and disquiet, and agitate their mind. Bui 
his language is, ' Let not your heart be troubled. 
And what was to have the powerful effect of pre' 
serving them from mental disquiet, or of guardiog 
them against trouble of heart? What was to give it 
unshaken firmness, or peaceful composure, amidst 
the conflict in which they were to engage? What 
was to give it immoveable stability, like a rock ia 
the midst of the ocean, which defies the dashings 
of the winds and waves, that howl upon it in ter- 
rific fury, as if contending for its destruction ? 
Conld the human heart be placed in the midst of 
greater peril and alarm, or in circumstances more 
terrific and appalling, than were those of the dis- 
ciples when Jesus spoke the words of the text to 
them ? What was to hold them fast and firm in 
the midst of a whole nation, nay a whole world up 
in arms against them ? It was faith in God and in 
his son Christ Jesus — believe in God and believe 
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*n me. This was that which was to keep their 
heart from trouble; this was to be the principle of 
peace and composure within, when all was dread 
confusion and hostile commotion without. And 
how efficient its operation was, let the history of 
Christ's disciples, after his resurrection, declare; 
for their heart was not troubled, nor their counte- 
nance dismayed. ' They had received not the spirit 
of fear, but of power, and of love, and of a sound 
or composed mind.' They stood erect and un- 
daunted in the midst of suffering, and in the face 
of danger and terror. They boldly advocated the 
cause of their crucified Master, in defiance of all 
the power and hostility of the whole world ; they 
went forth in the spirit of martyrs, armed with a 
resolution which nothing could shake or with- 
stand ; and the energy of their own mind and cha- 
racter, more than all the miracles they wrought, 
was mighty through God to establish the gospel 
in the earth. Their spirit and conduct proved 
what divine majesty there is in the religion of 
Jesus, and what moral miracles faith in him can 
perform. 

" 'We have been led thus far in remarking on the 
memorable occasion and primary intention of the 
text. But it is as applicable still, as it was when 
first uttered by Jesus. The heart of his disciples 
is still liable to trouble ; the efficacy of faith is the 
same; and he and his Father are. the same yester- 
day, to-day, and for ever, without variableness or 
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shadow of tarning. He is in heaveo, far abovefl 
mutations of this world, and its times, and seasons, 
and states, and forms of society, which pass away 
like clouds and meteors in the aerial r^ions, 
whilst the fixed stars ahove keep their position; 
his word endureth for ever, even in this scene of 
chauge and decay; and he still says to his people, 
' Let not your heart be trouhled ; helieve in God 
and believe in me/ This was to comfort and 
strengthen, and tranquillize their mind at first when 
he left this world and went to his Father ; and it is 
that which must perform the same office still, after 
the lapse of so many ages. Time, so fertile of in- 
ventions, has made no discovery which supersedes 
this prescription, for the remedy, or prevention of 
the trouble of the heart. It alone has sovereign 
efficacy against all the evils of this life, which are 
many and various. Persecution may not be arm^ 
ed with political power against us ; we are in the 
good providence of God secure from bonds, and 
imprisonment, and torture, and martyrdom, in pro- 
fessing our faith, and maintaining our allegiance 
to divine authority. Any sacrifices that we can 
make, or sufferings that we may have to endure for 
conscience sake, are not worthy to be compared, 
with those of the confessors of former times. We 
may, however, have to encounter trials sufficiently 
severe to our physical and moral nature; and he. 
who is not prepared to suffer for conscience sake, 
can have no evidence in himself, and can give no 
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decisive evidence to others that he is sincere in 
his religious profession. 
"Ifworldly policy, or calculating prudence, which 

taimB only at present ease, advantage, and reputa- 
lion, were a motive worthy of acting upon, we 
might, perhaps, have our reward, by accommo- 
dating our religious opinions, or at least our reli- 
gious ^ro/ess(oiw to times and circumstances, and 
the state of parlies. But what would this reward 
avail us towards God, or for eternity? Could it 
minister to a mind diseased with guilt? Could it 
give peace and rest, and enjoyment in religion ? 
Could it support the soul under the atllictions of 
life, or in the prospect of death, and the judgment 
to come? It might avert many troubles, but would 
it avert trouble of heart? And what are all other 
troubles when compared with that ? What is 
outward tranquillity without inward composure? 

»What is worldly prosperity to the prosperity 
of the soul? They must have strange notions of 
religion, who would make it subject to worldly 
prudence. 

" We are not called, as already intimated, to such 
perils and sufferings as the tirst Christians ; but 
we must be followers of them in principle and 
spirit, who, through faith and patience, inherit the 
promise, if we would enter, or hope to enter with 
them into the same heavenly possession. All that 
will live godly in Christ Jesus miist suffer perse- 
cution in some sense, in some measure, and in j 



some form. If our great coiicern be to please 
God, we muHt, sometiiues at least. Day ofteatimes, 
offead raen; and they may be nearly related to us, 
or may have it in their power to oiake us feel their 
displeasure without penal iuflictions. We may 
have to lose our counexions. All our friends may 
become enemies ; we may have every where to en- 
counter frowns, where we had been welcomed with 
smiles before. And if it were possible that no 
direct hostility should exist, where disapprobation 
is lurking;, or displeasure rankling in the oiiud, 
mere desertion may leave us as to outward con- 
dition in a very forlorn and destitute situation. 
We can hardly imagine a condition more dreary 
than is presented to our imagination in the words 
of the prophet, / am left alone and theif seek 
my life. But every man is nearly in the same si- 
tuation who is under the painful necessity, for the 
sake of a good conscience, of offending and losing 
all his connexions and friends. He is left alone, 
and if they do not seek his ^i/e,they would not be 
sorry if he were whelmed in obscurity, or buried 
in the grave. We have supposed an extreme case, 
but extreme cases do arise in the course of Provi- 
dence, and we should be prepared to meet them. 
Any thing approaching to what we have intimat- 
ed, is much calculated to depress, and disquiet, 
and agitate, and dismay onr mind. But the sa- 
cred voice of Jesus, in the very worst that can 
come for his sake is, ' Let not your heart be trou- 
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bled ; believe in God and believe in me.' And 
surely ' it is better to trust in the Lord than to 
put confidence in men ; yea, it is better to trust in 
the Lord than to put confidence in princes.' ' If 
he be for us, who can be against us? If he give 
peace, who can cause trouble?' ' Who is among 
you that feareth the Lord, that obeyeth the voice 
of his servaut, that walketh in darkness and hath 
no light, let him trust in the name ofthe Lord, and 
stay upon bis God.' " 

The above extracts are not thought worthy of 
publication abstractedly considered. They wonld 
have never met the public eye, but for the existence 
of peculiar circumstances influencing my deter- 
mination ; and it was with some difficulty that 
they were rescued from oblivion, for they were 
not wholly written down in the first instance. My 
sole reason for presenting them in this publica* 
tiou is, that they may serve as a record of my re- 
cent opinions and feelings, when set free from 
mental bondage and oppression ; for whatever be 
their merits or demerits, many parts of them I 
could not have produced when under the chilling 
and deadeniug influences of Unitarianism. They 
will supply also some criterion as to the sound- 
ness or uDSOuadness of my intellect, subsequently 
to my mental revolution. Some Unitarian cham, 
pions, great professors of candour too, are apt to 
ascribe such instances of secession from them, as 
are wholly ftee from suspicion of base motives, to 
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mental weakness or aberration ; and I am t 
biy informed, that tliey have been very charitably 
disposed towards myself in making reasonable 
Rllowances for the extraordinary change in my opi- 
nions, with kind and humane allusions to the in- 
firm slate of my health, and to that awful malady, 
tDflammation on the brain, which deprived me for 
B few days of the use of reason. Such is the can- 
dour of Uoitarianism on the score of rationality 
towards those who cannot come up, or rather 
come down to, and abide by its system of opi- 
nions, which of course are the only reasonable 
ones in existence. 

1 had intended to treat at some length of the 
candour and chanty of Unitarianism ; also of its 
boasted rationality and intellectuality; I had in- 
lended likewise to give its past history and pre- 
sent state, and particularly an account of the Uni- 
tarian Fund, now merged in the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association ; its principles, plans, opera- 
tions, agents, success, &c. &c. All these have been 
under my direct observation and reflection for fif- 
teen years ; and I possess some of the quatitica- 
I tionsofa competent historian: but for the present 
I i postpone the execution of my purpose. To 
^uard against precipitation, I have waited nearly 
twelve months since I first purposed this publica- 
tion ; and farther delay as to part of my purpose 
will be at least prudent, conscious as 1 am of a 
kind of horror of Unitarianism ,- and conscious 
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also tbat 1 am apt to write with too much seve- 
rity. 

Having professedly and moat decisively aban- 
dooed Unitariaiiism, the reader may wish to know 
what my present theological opinions are. .If it 
had Dot been to avoid increasing the size of this 
work, I would have written out the sermons which 
I have preached in both my pulpits, in direct op- 
position to Unitarianism, concerning the person, 
death, and mediation of Christ, divine in6uence, 
&c. &c. It is impossible for me to put any thing 
on paper more decidedly and strongly Anti-Unita- 
rian than i have frequently preached, and that too 
at all hazards as to consequences. 

1 refuse to he called a Unitarian, hut 1 do not 
profess on the other side to be a Trinitarian (and 
sincerely deplore that the term exists) though 1 
believe 1 am as much a Trinitarian as Calvin him- 
self, Baxter, and many other great and good men, 
at the farthest possible remove from the •Unita- 
rian principles and spirit ; and from which I would 
willingly escape to an immeasurable distance. I 
camiot entertain the notion oi three persons in the 
godhead, because I camiot perceive any real dis- 
tinction between three coequal persons and three 
Gods. But I am not disposed to make this a 
subject of disputation. 1 am willing to walk in 
peace with all siucere Christians, however Trini- 
tarian their faith may be, and to leave them in un- 
disturbed possession of their opinions conceriiiog 



the adorable and inscrutable nature of God^^^ 

\ they will not bear with me, and leave me in undts- 

I tnrbed possession of niy opinion on such an awful 

, subject; if tliey will reject me as a stubborn he- 

I retic, wholly unworthy of the kingdom of Christ; 

I can only mourn in secret that such a cause of 

disunion among the disciples of Jesus should ex- 

l ist, and patiently wait till it be removed, in pleas- 

[ iog anticipation of that better state of the church, 

when all that love our Lord Jesus Christ shall 

I gee, eye to eye, and strike their harps in sweet ao- 

cord without one jarring sound. 

J am not a Trinitarian in the sense that seems 
I to niy understanding to be iritheistical ; but no 
man can hold the divinity of the Lord Jesus more 
firmly, or more truly than I do. I believe him to 
be not only truly and properly man, but also truly 
and properly God ; for God is with, by special 
and intimate union, and dwelleth in the man Christ 
Jesus. And though I reasoned at one time against 
the notion of two natures in the person of Christ, 
and was disposed, like too many Unitarians, to 
ridicule it, I am an fully convinced as I am of any 
. truth of Christianity, that it is an all-important 

doctrine of the Gospel. 
I Concerning atonement by our Lord Jesus Christ, 
I cannot approve or employ some modes of ex- 
pression iu frequent use, or entertain notions 
I which seem to be implied in them ; but I am per- 
I fectly satisfied with such a statement as that of 
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the late Andrew Fuller, as well as of other Anti- 
Uoitarian writers. Nor am I merely satisfied 
with such a statement — I cannot be satisfied with- 
out some equivalent statement: for I am fully 
convinced, that the New Testament gives an im-- 
portance and an efficacy to the death of Jesu9> 
infinitely surpassing what can be implied in it, 
considered merely as sedling his mission, as an 
example of patient and obedient suffering, and as 
necessary to his resurrection. 

As to divine influence also, commonly called 
the work of the spirit, I believe it to be clearly 
taught in the New Testament ; and, moreover, that 
there cannot be any true religion without it, or 
without the belief of it. But here, also, 1 cannot 
approve and esuploy expressions and statements 
frequently to be met with in books, or heard from 
preachers. And much do I deplore that there i» 
not more circumspection in treating of the great 
truths and principles of the Gospel; for Chris- 
tianity is cruelly wounded in the house of its 
friends by the unguarded, unreasonable, and un- 
scriptural manner in which it is often spoken of. 
iVIuch would I rejoice to see a respectable middle 
body of Christians, between the Humanitarians on 
the one extreme, and those on the other who dis- 
card the exercise of reason altogether in religion, 
as if blind zeal, and stark absurdity could be ac- 
ceptable to God, honourable to the Saviour, or 
profitable to men. I have been, after many years 



abstinence, to hear the popular preacliers, and il 
is impossible for me to express how much 1 have 
been grieved by soice of them ; for il seemed to 
me as if they were crucifying tfie Son of God 
afresh, and putting Mm to an open s/tame. Fain 
would I remoiDttrate, if I could hope that remon- 
Mtrance would be of atiy avail. Contideut de- 
clainiers, wtro have the gratiiicatioR of haranguing 
their thousands of fond admirers, may measure 
their usefulness by their popularity; they may 
think that they are doing God service by outraging 
his holy word, as much as human reason and 
common sense: but they know not what spirit 
they are of; and whilst they vociferate their crude 
and senseless declaiDations against Unitarianism 
and infidelity, they themselves are a main cause 
of both. There are inysteries in Providence, and 
some of the phenomena of what is termed the re- 
ligious world, are awfully mysterious to my mind; 
and 1 returned home last Lord's-day evening from 
a place of worship, with a wounded spirit, and 
iull of gloomy thoughts. 

As to some of the popular preachers, 1 wish 
not to hear them again, and would be glad to for- 
get that I have ever heard them ; but there are 
others of whom I am persuaded better things: and 
doubtless, there are many ministers iu and around 
the metropolis, who speak the tcords of truth and 
tobemess, who handle the word of God faithfully 
and reverently ; whose zeal is according to know- 
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ledge, and who have higher and holier aims than to 
court popularity by practising on the foolish eyes, 
and ears, and imaginations of the ignorant. 

I had intended.^ a^; a kind' of atitidote to Unita- 
rianism, to give- some hitits to Tririitarians, recom- 
mending a reasonabJe and intellectual mode of 
stating their opinions in writing, and of preaching 
tfaem in the pulpit. But my intentions might be 
mistaken, and I should, perhaps, do harm where I 
sincerely wish to do good ; and therefore, for the 
present at least, I dedst,* and conclude by expres* 
sing unfeigned desires for peace and prosperity to 
all who love our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity 
and truth. 



THE END. 
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j'^M'CMMrT, Tooks Conrt, 
ChMMMytee, Londoa. 




By the tame Jut/tor, and loid by R. Hunter, tio. ^d, 
St. PauVi Churchyard. 

THE ETYMOLOGIC INTERPRETER, 8.. 
THE INTELLECTUAL PATRIMONY, OR A FATHER'S INSTRUC- 
TIONS, 6f. 



SERMONS* 
The perpetuity of christian baptism 

MAINTAINED, tn. 

THE PATTERN OF SOCIAL PRAYER, GIVEN BY JESUS TO 
HIS DISCIPLES, 11. 6d. 

THE IMPORTANCE AND MEANS OF INTELLECTUAL 
IMPROVEMENT, li. 



Most, if not all of these, contain parts or passages which the 
Author deems objectionable ; but he thinks there is much ia 
them calculated to be useful. He had not intended to insert a 
list of thcQi here ; and since urged to it bj his Publisher, he has 
not had time to examine them carefully ; but he has withheld 
such of his Publications as he thinks calculated to do harm rather 
than good. 
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